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THE 



VICTIMS OF SOCIETY. 



MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. . 

Ton ask me, chire Delphine, to give yoa an apper^ of 
the leading peculiarities that distinguish our islanders 
from your volatile compatriots ; and of the great influence 
exercised on society here hy that undefined, yet despotic 
power, fashion. I thereibre send you a crude sketch, as 
aBort of equivalent and repayment for your very interest- 
ing story ; and you must accept the promptitude with 
which I comply with your request more as a proof of ray 
desire to gratify you, than of my power of performing 
the task. 



LONDON FASHIONABLE SOCIETY. 



\ 



Among the numerous peculiarities of the English, is 
an extreme susceptibility with regard to any criticism on 
their habits, manners, and customs; and an inveterate in* 
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dignation against the individuals who are so hardy as to 
attempt it. If any foreigner, not irli repandu dans la 
sociile here, writes his sentiments on the coantry, he is 
proclaimed to be un ignorant, full of presumption,*who8e 
opinions are unworthy of notice ; but if he has been tris 
rtpandu, all the vials of wrath are emptied on his- luck- 
less head. To describe what he has seen, is pronounced 
to be a most indelicate breach of propriety and hospi- 
tality. To say that the heavy magnificence of aristocratic 
dinners sometimes imposes a constraint on the guests, is, 
for a man who has dined with Lords A, B, and C, an in-, 
decent violation of les bienseances ; and to note down 
that soirees of three, four, and five hundred persons, in 
rooms comparatively small, are not agreeable, is an out- 
rage of all les convenances in the favoured person who 
has been seen jammed in the doorways,^ or scrambling 
on the stairs, at the houses of any of the ladies of fashion 
to which an entree is considered a distinction. 

When personalities are introduced, which I admit to 
be always objectionable, every one is up in arms. The 
praised think themselves not sufficiently so ; the unno- 
ticed consider themselves aggrieved ; and the censured, 
however slightly the ferule may be applied, are outrage- 
ous. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the 
books hitherto published, descriptive of English man- 
ners, have been defective. The penally certain to follow 
a successful portraiture of them will always be likely ta 
deter the attempt; except by some amateur like myself, 
who exhibits les ridicules de la sociite pour s^amuser, 
or to amuse a friend. 

To describe all that I see here, il faut £tre Anglais; 
for no foreigner can penetrate the mysteries of the coteries 
and cliques into which society is divided, without having 
lived some years in the country, and been initiated into 
its artificial systems. Your compatriots, who come here 
for a few weeks, form the most erroneous opinions of 
mine. Beholding only the surface, they describe, and 
not always correctly, that of which they had opportuni- 
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ties of jadgitig only superficially, as if they had pene- 
trated all the most secret intricacies of the great machine. 
Hence, their pictures are never true to the life ; but re- 
semble portraits painted from the reflected image of the 
originals in mirrors— shadows of a shade. 

The English are so pre-eminently egotistical, that they 
regard all foreigners as intruders in their society. Per- 
sons who are not au courant of the subjects of the day ; 
who know nothing of the loves and hatreds of each 
clique, the hrouilleries, scandalous stories, and ridicule, 
of the individuals who compose them; and who compre- 
hend not the insinuations and the demi-mots of those 
around them, cannot be considered otherwise than a bore 
by a real fashionable of the exclusive circle. 

It is true the stranger may be a man of genius, of ver- 
satile and brilliant powers of conversation, who has seen 
much, and. reflected more: but what care those with 
whom he now finds himself? They think only of them- 
selves and their own narrow circle ; and all who are not 
au fait of its mysteries are voted de trop. To be sure, 
they sometimes extend their favour to strangers who 
come in the unquestionable shape of a prince, a dipUh 
matt renommet or a litterateur of acknowledged repu- 
tation. These are received as lions in the great menagerie 
of fashion; they are fed and stared at^ and serve to 
lengthen the list of guests published in the Morning 
Post every day, with a due attention to styles and titles. 
If they remain only a short time in London, they depart 
in the belief that its polished inhabitants are the most 
hospitable people in the world, and that its circles pre- 
sent one continued and brilliant fite. Little do they 
imagine that their reputation, and not their merit, pro* 
cured this flattering attention ! Are they drawn out in 
conversation on the subjects in which they have acquired 
distinction ? Does any one betray the teast interest or 
curiosity relative to them, their pursuits— past, present, 
or to come— or the impressions they have received in the^ 

1* 
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to them, novel scenes around ? No. When their niimeB 
have been blazoned forth in all the papers as having dined 

at L House, dejeuned at D House, and cupped 

at S House, the usuaI number of times, and their 

faces have been sufficiently seen in the heterogeneous 
crowd styled the fashionable world, people who stared at 
them at first, from the curiosity excited by the published 
programme of their claims to distinction, get accustomed 
to '* the odd-looking man with the brown wig, and the 
star;" or the '* ill-dressed one with a decoration in 
his button-hole ;" or *' the man with spectacles and a 
baljd head, who looks so stupid,*' and think no more of 
them. 

If, however, some Curtius of society magnanimously 
sacrifices himself for half an hour by throwing himself 
into the gulf of conversation with any of these exotic 
worthies, he takes a malicious pleasure in mystifying 
them ; by nodding assent to tha expression of their erro- 
neous opinions, and dissenting, by a ^veil-bred shrug or 
deprecating shake of the head, from those they had with 
more justice adopted, but which happen not to be in har- 
mony either with his prejudices or his love of mischief. 

The enlightened stranger now discovers, that the ora- 
tor whose eloquence had excited admiration abroad is 
little esteemed at home, because he is viewed through 
the false prism of opposite politics : that the author 
whose works have been as enthusiastically commended 
as universally read in other countries, is undervalued in 
his own, because his hair curls ; or because he dresses 
too much or too little in the fashion (either of which 
crimes furnishes a sufficient cause for decrying him,) or 
wears yellow gloves, or commits some other equally of- 
fensive error. -In short, the reputationi that, on the Con- 
tinent, have been stamped by the approval of all the 
men of genius, which France, Germany, and Italy can 
boast, are depreciated in the land that gave birth to their 
possessors ; and the truth of the old proverb, that V no 
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prophet is esteemed in bis own country," is no where so 
perfectly or frequently verified as in England. 

I have described the reception given to foreign lions in 
London : let roe now state that given to strangers with 
less claims to attention. 

A foreigner arrives with letters of introduction ; or, in 
other words, certificates of birth, parentage, and — not 
education. He delivers them at the houses to which 
they are addressed, and, in return, receives a soup-ticket, 
bon pour un jour. * 

: '* What a horrid bore to have this man thrown on our 
hands !" says Madame la tnailresse de maison ; '' his 
aunt was so prevenante for us at Versailles, that we 
must be civil to him. What is to be done with him ?" 

'* Ask him to dinner, to be sure," replies Monsieur le 
mart. 

** But whom can one get to meet him ?** demands 
Madame^ with an air of chagrin and embarrassment ; 
** people dislike so much meeting foreigners, until they 
are, at least, somewhat broken into our habits." 

'*Let me see: oh, yes — the Heberdens have been 
passing the winter at Paris ; they, probably, know him ; 
at all events, the gayeties of the Parisian season will fur- 
nish them with a subject in common. Yes, well engage 
the Heberdens." 

*' Here is a letter and a card from le Comte de Belle* 
chasse," exclaims Lady Grandison. ** How tiresome ! 
what is to be done with him ? His mother was so civil 
to us at Paris, that we must be attentive to him," 

*' Send him a ticket for our box at the opera, mamma,'' 
says Lady Anna-Maria. 

"And a card for our ball on Friday," lisps Lady 
Georffina. 

"But if, through not knowing London usages, he should 
become a fixture in the box ?" soliloquises mamma. 

" But even if he should, mamma, ours is, you know, a • 
double box, and—-" 
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** We have always plenty of spare room for a beau, 
you would add — rt'est'ce pas, Anna-Maria ? WeU« there 
is one advantage in a double box,** continues Lady Gr&n- 
dison, '* it enables one to return civilities cheaply." 

** Yes,** answers Lady Georgina, ** a double box at the 
opera is nearly as cheap a mode of returning civilities in 
London, as the sending tickets for the Chapelle is Roy- 
ale, at Paris. Do you remember how we were inundated 
with them ?" . 

The poor foreigner receives the invitations, the neces- 
sity of giving which has caused so much embarrassment 
to the hospitable donors. After a dinner at each of the, 
houses, to the proprietors of which he has brought letters 
of credence, he is engaged to make one of a party to 
Greenwich. Thither he, with some difficulty, finds his 
way on the appointed day. Having duly admired the 
exterior of the hospital, and refrained from expressing 
his disapprobation of the exhalations arising from the 
mud, observing that the ladies do not object to them, his 
olfactory nerves are regaled with the mingled odours of 
fried fish within doors, and the fume of tobacco without. 
Such are some of the agremens of this interesting excur- 
sion : and at last, fit termination, the bill being demanded, 
the luckless foreigner finals that, for the refined enjoyment 
he has been invited to partake, he has a sum to pay that 
.would have defrayed the expenses of a month in the 
land of his birth. 

This is another cheap mode of returning civilities pe- 
culiar to l^ondon : cheap only to the inviters, however ; 
for, to the accepters, it is rather a costly purchase. 

The poor man returns, half dead, to his lodging, deter- 
mined to eschew white-bait, cider-cup, and pink cham- 
pagne, while he lives. After three days' sufiering, and 
an apothecary's bill even longer than the Greenwich one, 
he is able to show himself once more. How you would 
pity the unfortunate victim, could you behold the lodging 
in which he has passed those three days, knowing, as 
yoti do, how luxurious is the accommodation of the apart- 
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ment of a Frenchman comme il faut! No longer does 
he inhabit a spacious and lofty suite elegantly furnished ; 
or an entresol^ whose tasteful decoration and comfort are 
so inviting. Behold him in a small room> three parts of 
which are occupied by a four-post bed sufficiently large 
to contain half a dozen persons ; this same bed piled 
with mattrasses, of a colour and texture alone sufficient io 
banish sleep, but crowned by a feather-bed that defies it; 
The drapery has become of a nondescript hue, from it^ 
long intimacy with the smoky atmosphere, of which the 
fringe has amply partaken. The light enters by one 
small window, which commands a view of the house- 
tops, gutters, chimjley-pots, and back-windows of the 
parallel street — an enlivening prospect for a solitary in- 
valid ! The paper that covers the walls of this chamber 
has been ^chosen with a judieious recollection of the 
smo](y tendency of the chimney, and is in perfect keep- 
ing with the curtains of the bed and windows. A con- 
vex mirror, an ornament peculiar to English lodging- 
houses, graces the wall, crowned by an eagle that has 
lost one wing ; yet, as though its escape from its captivity 
were still apprehended, continues to hold in its beak 
divers chains of brass, that fall gracefully back to the 
frame. One look in such a mirror is always sufficient to 
disgust the vainest man with his own physiognomy. 
The hall of this abode is generaHy occupied by three or 
four foreign couriers smoking cigars ; and the house 
breathes' of the united perfumes of soup, garlic, and 
gn/yire cheese. The matision stands in some populous 
street or square, in a district rarely visited except by 
foreigners, who seem to have a predilection for such 
places, and are ignorant of how vulgar they are consider- 
ed to be ; but, being kept by Frenchmen or Italians, their 
compatriots imagine they will be less extravagantly 
charged, if less comfortably lodged. 

You will naturally wonder how.I can have acquired a 
knowledge of such an abode as the one I have described; 
but your wonder will cease when I tell you that it was 
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preciaely in soch a one I found fa pauvrt ComteMe da 
MoUanooort recoTeriog from the effects of her eea-Toyagei 
and lamenting her fate in being so lodged Had I not in* 
formed her, that comfort, and elegance too, might be 
Ibond in a London hotel, she wouUi have submitted to 
her fate, and have returned to Paris exclaiming against 
the mai prapreii^ ei manque de tatu ks agremeng^ det 
aubergeM ^ngknsei. But Lord Annandaie kindly* re* 
commended her to one where she did nothing but admire 
textrime proprele^ et U tapiM de teecaUer^ which last 
household adornment, I observe, never fails to excite the 
adijdiration of your country men and women. 

A dinner at Richmond follows the convalescence of 
the unfortunate foreigner, whose lodging I described; 
where iliuddy eels, cutlets, — such as are never seen out 
of England— -ducks, that taste more of fish than do the 
eels, and peas, that *' have fallen into the sere and yellow 
leaf,'* tempt his delicate appetite : and for this luxurious 
fare he has also to pay, though invited, a sum that would 
have furnished the most reeherchi dinner at Lointiers, or 
the Rocher de Cancalles. Do you not pity your compa- 
triot, ma chire Delphine ? 

- Kead this description to Florestan, who has such bril- 
liant notions of the advantages to be enjoyed here : but 
tell him, also, that to the stranger who comes with a well- 
filled purse, Thomas's Hotel, the Clarendon, Grillon's, 
and some others, offer comforts not to be despised even 
by his and your fastidious taste. 

A LiAidon season resembles the Saturnalia of Rome ; 
during which, though a perfect liberty is professed to be 
allowed, the chains of the bondsmen are heard to rattle 
even while they dance. All here are slaves ; yes, posi- 
tive slaves, and to the most tyrannical of all sovereigns- 
Fashion. Does it not appear absurd that la mode^ which 
you in France control, and use as an aecessoire to your 
pleasures, we English elevate into a despot ? who, like 
all despots, avenges on his subjects the weakness that 
led to his elevation, by depriving them of all volition, or. 
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at least, all exercise of it. Endless are the sacrifices this 
Joggernaat exacts, and the penalties he imposes ; but, in 
their submission to his decrees, his vassals are kept in 
countenance by their mutual emulation in shameless sub-* 
serviency. So few, indeed, are the examples of refrac^ 
toriness which occur, that these biped spaniels are seldom 
reminded that it is possible to rebel. 

Nothing can be more indefinite than this imaginary 
good, yet nothing is more tyrannical than the laws it 
enacts, and the sacrifices it imposes. It prescribes cer- 
tain quarters of the town for the residence of its votaries ; 
certain personis, whose acquaintance, coule qui eouttf 
must be cultivated ; and certain others, who are to be 
.as scrupulously avoided ; certain equipages in which les 
ilegants are to appear, and certain places where those 
equipages are to be exhibited ; certain tradespeople who 
are to be employed ; a certain style of magnificence in 
dinners, which must be adopted ; and certain guests, 
whose presence is considered to be indispensable. 

Now, as due attention to these laws entails expenses 
not unfrequently far exceeding the fortunes of the vota- 
ries of fashion, it is not to be wondered at that^ they are 
often involved in embarrassments, terminating in ruin, 
and not unfrequently in crime, and its worst conse-' 
quences. The moment they can no longer support the 
appearance they assumed, they are driven with igno« 
miny from the circle, to gain an entrance into which, 
they sacrificed fortune and fame. Their pretension and 
folly are severely reprobated by those, to concilitate 
whom, they incurred ruin ; and they have not even the 
triste consolation of being followed into the retreats their 
poverty imposes, by the pity of their partners in error. 

To propitiate this more than Eastern tyrant, his sub- 
jects form new friendships with persons they cannot 
esteem ; and breaj£ through leld ones with persons they 
loved. Even the ties of blood are violated at his man- 
date; for what daughter or son could exhibit afiection 
towards the authors of their being, if they happened to 
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be voted without the pale of fashion ? The most repre- 
hisnsible and undisguised bad conduct is tolerated, if the 
practiser is dla mode ; the most disagreeable persons, 
jites, and the most stupid, recherches^ if once the seal 
of fashion be placed on their passports. 

Fashion reigns omnipotent in Ijondon. Its stamp can 
give currency to the basest metal, and buoyancy to the 
heaviest dulness. Men of bad reputation, and women 
without any, can, by the power of Fashion, be kept afloat 
in the society it patronises ; and persons of high birth 
and station, with unsullied names, may be rejected, if 
this chameleon deity looks coldly on them. 

The favourites of Fashion are, indeed, a motley crew. 
Beauty, virtue, wit, or goodness, are rarely numbered 
among them ; but, en revanche^ the vicious, the dull, the 
frivolous, and the impudent, abound. Lady So*and-so is 
cited, in the clubs and coteries, as furnishing as much 
cause of complaint to her admirers, individually, as to 
her husband. Her acquaintances in general, and her 
friends in particular, do not attempt to deny the justice of 
the accusation ; but Lady So-and-so is a fashionable wo- 
man, and, consequently, is received partout. Lord So- 
and-so, or Mr. So-and-so, is said to have rained many 
men, and more women ; he is suspected of a dexterity 
at play, and skill in calculation, thai would not disgrace ^ 
the most adroit professors of slight-of-hand ; but Lord So-' 
and-so, or Mr. So-and-so, is a man of fashion, and, as 
such, has the entree wherever fashion is worshipped. 

Even to inanimate objects extends the insidious and 
omnipotent influence of this moral upas-tree. Time and 
space are alike controlled by it; and the very drives and 
walks have not only their local and actual, but their inter- 
mittent and recurrent fashion. Sunday after Sunday 
(but only on this magical day) crowds of our sex may be 
seen toiling to the Zoological Gardens, to exhibit at once 
their gay clothes, flirtations, and the proofs of their ad- 
diction to the study of natural history, in their accompa- 
nying and extensive train of biped animals ; who, though 
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tar more ridiculous, are infinitely less amusing than those 
in the surrounding cages. 

Ask them why they frequent this place, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, having long since exhausted their naive observa^ 
tions on the monkeys, and they will tell you that *' every 
one comes — there is such a crowd ;'' and that on tiiis day 
alone the mob — their synonyme for people — cannot get 
in ; and, therefore, they select it. In my simplicity, I 
ventured to comment on the absurdity of excluding the 
reputable and intelligent mechanics, and their wives and 
daughters, from the garden, the only day their avocations 
allowed them a few hours for recreation. 

1 was answered by, *' Fancy how dreadful it would he 
for us to have such people nez-d-nez avec nous at every 
turn! Oh, it, would be insupportable!" 

'* I cannot fancy,'* resumed I, '* that there could be 
any thing at all insupportable in it ; au contraire, the 
seeing new and agreeable faces, and witnessing the en- 
joyment of those who have fewer sources of pleasure 
than we possess, would be more animated than encoun* 
taring the vapid countenances that people have been 
yawning at every night during the season ; and who look 
as weary at beholding us, as we are at looking at them.** 
It has been said by one of their most remarkable poets- 
one, too, of their own rank^that the English fashiona*^ 
bles are as tired as they are tiresome : but this fact, like 
the secrets of free-masonry, is attempted to be concealed, 
lest new votaries should be deterred from entering the 
lethargic circle. 

We live in a state of feverish excitement here, which, 
after having once submitted to for a while, becomes as 
necessary as opium to its habitual consumers. Fites, 
balls, soirees, dinners, dejeiiners, follow in quick suc- 
cession, always attended by the same faces, and the indi- 
viduals nearly always attired in the same dresses ; for 
my countrywomen are not remarkable for the fraieheur 
of their toilets. To be seen every where, or, at least, 
in those places where people of fashion congregate, 

VOL. II. 2 
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seems to be an indispensable duty with the English, and 
to avow the ennui they experience, is apparently equally 
essential. 

** What a crowd !" 

*' How very oppressive the heat is V^ 

** Are yoo going to Lady Leslie's ?" 

•* How dull this soirie is I" 

These are the phrases one hears murmured around, 
night after night ; yet the persons who utter them would 
be au disespoir were they not present in the very scenes 
they condemn. Not that they do not experience the 
ennui of which they complain ; but that they fear their 
absence might be attributed to the want of an invitation, 
a calamity which would be considered tantamount to a 
loss of caste. 

While, however, avowing that their amusements only 
excite ennuis they need not affect to be ennuyant^ for 
that quality seems to be inherent in their natures. Yet 
they are vain of the supposed superiority which they 
imagine their assumption of fastidiousness of taste im- 
plies ; mistaking for refinement that morbid state of men- 
tal inanity which proceeds from excessive luxury and 
idleness. The English fashionables are the only people 
who unshrinkingly display their mental diseases, though 
they carefully conceal their physical ones. I refer again 
to that epidemic malady, ennm, under which all of a cer- 
tain class ostentatiously suffer. They seem not to be 
aware that it proceeds from weak intellects, incapable of 
rational occupation, or innocent amusement 

A fine lady or gentleman here acknowledges, without 
embarrassment, that she or he is *' ennuye to death/' or 
V* bored to extinction ;'' two favourite phrases, which 
those who have the misfortune to listen to them might 
with truth repeat. 

The exclusive circle is at war with genius and talent, 
though their vanity often induces them to draw to their 
dull routs and prosy dinners, those who are considered to 
possess either of th^se attributes in an eminent degree. 
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They think ** it looks well" (another favourite phrase) to 
see among the aristocratic names that are every day an- 
nounced in the newspapers, as having partaken of their 
ostentatious hospitalities, those that form the aristocracy 
of genius ; for they imagine themselves modern Maece- 
nases, who patronise poets and philosophers, from the 
association with whom they expect to derive distinction. 

For gentle dulness they have a peculiar predilection — 
from sympathy, I suppose ; a fellow-feeling being said 
to make men wondrous kind. 

A few of the houses with the most pretensions to lite- 
rary taste have their tame poets andjoe/iV.? litterateurs^ 
who run about as docile, and more parasitical, than lap- 
dogs ; and, like them, are equally welt-fed, ay, and cer- 
tainly equally spoiled. The dull plaisanteries, thrice- 
told anecdotes, and resumes of the scandal of each week, 
served up rSchaujffees by these pigmies of literature, are 
received most graciously by their patrons, who agree in 
opinion with the French writer, — 

" Nul n*aura de I'esprit 
Hors nous et nos amis." 

You v^ill think, chire Delphine, that my picture of 
fashionable life is too highly coloured, but, believe me, it 
is not so ; and, to convince you of this, I.send you an 
extract from a sensible article, in an influential publication 
that appears here once a quarter; by which you will 
perceive that this class of society is by no means com- 
posed of the elite of the aristocracy of the country. 

*' We allude to the self-elected leaders of what is called 
the fashionable world and their followers,-^a set of weak, 
trifling, and often profligate people, by no means eminent 
for birth, wealth, or personal accomplishment, who, by 
dint of mere assumption, and by persuading a few men 
and women of real influence and high station to co-ope- 
rate with them, have contrived to acquire a formidable 
description of influence in society, which seldom offers 
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an eflfeciive resistance to a well-organized system of ex- 
clusiveness. A few pretty women, not in the highest 
rank of the nobility, met at Devonshire House, to prac- 
tise quadrilles, then recently imported from the Conti- 
nent. The establishment of a subscription-ball was 
suggested, to which none but the very elite were to be 
admissible ; the subscription to be low, with the view of 
checking the obtrusive vulgarity of wealth. The fancy 
took ; and when it transpired that the patronesses had 
actually refused a most estimable English duchess, all 
London became mad to be admitted; exclusion was uni- 
versally regarded as a positive loss of caste ; and no 
arts of solicitation were left untried to avert so terrible a 
catastrophe. The wives and daughters of the oldest pro- 
vincial gentry, with pedigrees traced up to the Heptarchy, 
have been seen humblirig themselves, by the lowest arts 
of degradation, to soften the obdurate autocratesses ; and 
we fear it is no exaggeration to say, that more than one 
parvenu has been known to barter his vote in parliament, 
and more than one parvenue her honour, for a ball-ticket. 
The prestige has greatly abated, and the institution is now 
tottering to its fall ; but its origin is worth recording, as 
a ludicrous phenomenon in the progress of society." — 
Quarterly Review^ for September, 1836. 

We have in England, however, innumerable members 
of the aristocracy as exempt from the follies that s^ain 
the votaries of fashion, as they are unambitious of min- 
gling with them. For the knowledge of their existence, 
I have to thank a discussion into which, a few days ago, 
I inadvertently fell, with Lord Nottingham ; and which 
has enlightened me on some subjects on which I had 
fornied erroneous conclusions. I observed, d-propos to 
some tale of scandal repeated by Lord Charles Fiizhar- 
dinge, that for one example of bad conduct in France, I 
heard, at least, ten cited here. 

'* Yes, ci7cc?," replied Lord Nottingham ; " but what 
does this prove, Miss Montressor ? W by, not that there 
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is more impropriety here than in France, bat that we at- 
tach more importance to its existence, and more censure 
to those who practise it. If vice were as frequent in 
England as you imagine, it might be practised with great- 
er impunity. The examples of it are not, as you ob- 
serve, cited in France ; but this fact, far from proving 
their non*existence, only implies that their frequency has 
habituated people to them ; and that, therefore, they have 
ceased to excite the indignation, or to be visited by the 
obloquy, which attends sidiilar offences in England. — 
That country is the most demoralised where vice meets 
the fewest censurers. You must not judge English- 
women by the specimens Lord Charles Fitzhardinge has 
named.; or by some of those you meet in the coterie of 
the Codltesse of Hohentinden. These form the excep- 
tions to the female propriety which, be assured, exists to 
a greater extent among the women of this country than 
hi any other — a fact, of which the reprobation with which 
the conduct of the erring few is visited, furnishes the 
most undeniable proof." 

'* But I do not admit that impropriety of conduct meets 
with this reprobation,'' answered I ; " au contraire, I 
assert, that no where is it practised with such impunity 
as here." 

** Why will you judge England so superficially. Miss 
Montressor ? and Englishwomen, by the clique, (for it is 
nothing more,) termed exclusives? which, like an un- 
healthy excrescence, has grown out of the repletion pro- 
duced by excess of luxury. The individuals composing 
the circle by which you judge, form, I repeat, the excep- 
tion to the general rule. They act as if they considered 
themselves not amenable to the laws of society ; and have 
established a little republic of their own, to oppose the 
government they could not subvert. This clique stands 
apart, and long may it continue, so, from the general 
mass of the higher class ; and is at once our shame, and 
our reproach, in the estimation of those who, like yoo, 

8* 
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consider its members, in consequence of their meretricious 
glare of fashion, ks specimens of the morals and conduct 
of the great body of our aristocracy and gentry. As well 
might you suppose that, because our papers teem with 
reports of theft, all the English are addicted to that crime, 
as imagine that,, because some individuals in a large com- 
munity are guilty of errors, all the rest are also culpable ;. 
whereas, in no country is theft viewed with more abhor- 
rence, or punished with greater severity." 

You see, chire Delphine, that I give you le pour et le 
contre in this description, in which I had not the superi- 
ority ; unlike notre bonne Duchesse de Mirrecourt, who 
repeats only the strong part of her own conversations, 
and the weak ones of her adversaries. Is not this being 
frank ? 

Hitherto I have imagined, that goodness and dulness 
were synonymous terms ; a mistake but too often made 
by those who, like me, look more to the pleasures of so- 
ciety than the happiness of a home. But the truth is, 
chire Delphine, that I have lived too much in the world, 
and examined too little my own heart, to have become 
acquainted with the quality of the soil ; which, though 
perhaps naturally, not altogether evil, is covered by an 
artificial and rocky stratum, that requires a careful and 
Ifltborious cultivation to render it capable of producing 
aught but tares. 

In la belle France one sees little of home; there is. 
even in your language no epithet to express it : for the 
chez mot is associated in my mind with certain evening 
receptions to some fifty of one's acquaintances, rather 
than with the domestic circle ; and reminds me of your 
answer to madame voire mtrey when she accused you 
of never being chez vous : — •* Mais, ma Wdre mere, je 
suis, au contrairel Iris casaniire cette, annee, car je 
re$te chez mot deuxfoia dans la semaine ; au lieu que, 
Vannte passie, je ne restai qu'une.*^ Well do I re- 
member those two weekly soirees, when yonr salon was 
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filled with the elite of all the spirituel in^ Paris; and this 
we considered being tris casanier, n'est-ce pas ? Yet 
those were pleasant times, for, unlike the plan adopted 
here, amusement was not made the' business of life, and 
we paused not to consider, as the English do, whether 
we were fashionable or unfashionable ; or how many 
persons' vanities we had wounded by excluding th^m 
from our reunions — a reflection indispensable, as it ap- 
pears to me, to the perfect enjoyment of my inanimate 
and biases compatriots. 

You ask me, chere amie, for a description or definition 
of a woman of fashion, according to the common accepta- 
tion of the term here. They are actresses, who play , 
difficult parts on the stage of life, to audiences who are 
ever more prone to hiss than to applaud 'their perform- 
ances. They lose their individuality as wives, daughters, 
sisters, and mothers, the sole parts women ought to enact, 
being recognised only in those fictitious roles in which 
they may have chosen to exhibit before the* public, and 
for which frivolous mummery, they are paid by slander, 
mockery, and contempt. They, as you may well believe, 
are little aware of the sentiments they excite ; au con- 
traire, they imagine themselves to be admired and envied ; . 
and even should some demonstration of the reverse meet 
their observation, they would, in all probability, attribute 
it to jealousy and envy. 

There are few metiers more fatiguing than that of a 
woman of fashion. She is condemned to a perpetual 
activity to maintain her position, as Napoleon was, to 
make war abroad, to preserve his. power at home. In- 
dolence on her part would quickly lead to her deposition, 
for there are as many competitors for the role as for that 
of premier; and, like their political parallels, the most 
incapable are those who are most iudefsttigable in seek- 
ing the distinction. 

4 woman of fashion mus^ be callous to the domestic 
affections. Ilow could she fulfil the arduous duties of 
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her post, were she watching by the sick-bed of some 
dear relative, or consoling some bereaved one ? How 
conld she devote that attention to the regulations wh^ch, 
as a patroness of Almack's, she must see enforced, were 
her mornings devoted to superintending the studies of 
her children, or overlooking the details of her menage? 
Lnekilf for women of fashion, excellent nurses can now 
be hired, who perform for gold tlie dutie* to the sick 
which were wont to be fulfilled at the instigation of affec- 
tion. Humble companions, kno^n here under the appel- 
lation of toadies, speak, look, or read, according to order, 
by the easy-chair or sofa of the mourner ; governesses, 
with '* all manner of accomplishments,'' and no manner 
of knowledge, instruct the young ladies how to— catch 
rich husbands ; and mattres d'hStel regulate the establish- 
ment, and also the per centage they are to receive for 
encouraging waste and extortion in it. 

The woman of fashion, having emancipated herself 
from the drudgery of household cares, and domestic 
duties, and, having substituted the services of hirelings, 
has ample time to perform the self-imposed functions of 
her office. She can devote a considerable portion of her 
« mornings to looking over and answering the various ap- 
plications for admission to Almack's. She can reject or 
accede to the humble petitions, for the success of which 
young hearts throb, and old ones deign to sue. She can 
receive the elite of her coterie, sit in conclave on the ad- 
missibility of those who aspire to enter it, take a femi- 
ninely warm part in the politics of whichever faction she 
has adopted ; and pronounce on the ineligibility of those 
of the opposite one, without ever having given a serious 
thought (for l^ies of fashion are not addicted to serious 
thoughts) to the merits or qualifications of either party. 
Thus, half the life of the being I have attempted to de- 
scribe is passed ; not so much in seeking her own gratifi- 
cation as in endeavouring ta impede that of others. 
A wish of displaying the powers she has usurped, in- 
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duces her, not unfrequently, to an arbitrary and ill-natured 
abuse of it» exhibited in preventing the access of others 
to scenes whera they, in their ignorance, imagine enjoy- 
ment is to be found; but where she, in her knowledge, 
has only too often proved the fallacy of their supposition. 

How different is the life of a grande dame chez vousJ 
for, luckily, you have no women of fashion. In Paris, 
each ladv is satisfied with the distinction to which her 
birth, station, and talents, entitle her. She is only ane of 
a galaxy of stars that shine in the same sphere.^ She de- 
sires to enjoy the pleasures thrown into her own path, 
but has no wish to exclude others from a participation in 
them ; and is happy in the freedom from all that disagree- 
able responsibility which is the principal object of the 
ambition of a woman of fashion in London. , 

If I have ennuyed you by the tableau I have attempt- 
ed to paint, pardon me ; and be assured it is hardly mote 
^nuyeux than the originals from which it was sketched. 

In no country is selSshness so unblushingly practised, 
and openly avowed, as in England, by a certain. set. 
** Be prosperous and happy, never require our services, 
and we will remain your friends," is the principle on 
which society acts here ; and this is so well understood, 
that, for the most part those who stand in need of aid, 
shrink from soliciting it from their closest and dearest 
nominal friends. 

But this selfishness is apparent In the generality of 
the actions of my countrymen. If a person, with whom 
they have been in the habit of associating, leaves Eng- 
land for a year, and then returns, his former acquain- ' 
tances seldom seek to renew the intimacy. They have, 
during his absence, filled up his place; they have 
become accustomed not to look for, or go to him ; and it 
requires a year, at least, with a good house and a good 
cook, ^ to re-establish the friendships his absence has 
interrupted. 

A man repairs to India, coiidemned by sad necessity 
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to recruit his shattered fortunes.. He goes, casting many 
a longing, lingering look |)ehind, at the haunts and cono- 
panious of his youth, with whom he leaves a portion of 
his heart. He returns with his dearly bought gold, pur- 
chased with his best years, and no inconsiderable portion 
of his liver, impatient to mingle again with those from 
whom he sighed to part. He has forgotten the charac- 
teristic coldness of manner of his countrymen, and ap- 
proaches each remembered face, with gladness and 
warmth; when he is chilled by a careless '*How are 
you ?" accompanied by an extension of the fore-finger of 
the right hand, and followed by a nonchalant demand of, 
'* How long have you been in town ? I have not seen 
you for some time." 

He encounters the same reception from all his oFd 
associates, who, reminded by the change in bis face of 
tbe possibility of a nearly similar one in their own vis- 
ages, conceive a dislike to him ; and, unless he is sup- 
posed to possess countless lacs of rupees, and to be fond 
of play, he is voted a bore, and condemned to seek for 
society among the golden visaged members of the Asia- 
tic club, who can sympathise in his loss of liver, and 
expatiate on the comforts of curry and sangaree. 

A good cook is the most infallible essential towards 
the acquisition of popularity in London ; afid he who 
allows a dozen guests to judge of the talents of his chef 
de cuiainey once a week, is certain of being considered a 
person of Importance. The stomach is so near the heart, 
mat he who gratifies the one, will be sure to make an 
' agreeable impression on the other: hence, a giver of 
good dinners is always popular. He may be a man 
suspected of having perpetrated many evil deeds, and 
convicted of some; but' if he stops the mouths of a cer- 
tain set of gourmands with fillets de volaille aux truffes, 
he Aiay defy censure. 

. A modern LucuUus, whose fame was less approved 
than his dinners, was once nearly cut by his friends be- 
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cause he refused to submit to the extravagant demaods 
of his cook, who asked for double the usual wages ; aad 
it was not until be had satisfied them, by positive proof, 
that the successor was quite as good an artiste, that they 
renewed the bond of union. 

You, who have seen society in Italy, Germany, and 
France, can form no idea of its incongruities in England. 
Its laws — if laws they may be called — are at once the 
most absurd and partial; the most lax in the general 
principles, and unjust in their individual punishments. 

Yet this country, which we on the Continent were led 
to believe was the land, j)ar excellence, where female 
propriety was the most indispensable essential for en- 
suring a good reception ; and the want of it a barrier 
which neither rank, wealth, nor genius, could enaUe 
their possessor to surmount,— every day's experience 
proves to be precisely that where its absence is the least 
severely punished. 

Nothing is more usual than to hear, in a morning visit, 
reports the most injurious to female honour, of divers 
ladies, and yet meet those very persons, in tbe most fa- 
shionable society at night, as well received as if no such 
rumours had existed. In candour, I ought to add, that 
such examples are, I believe, wholly confined to the ex- 
clusive, or ultra-fashionable circle ; for it is generally ad- 
mitted, that there is to be found among the English aris- 
tocracy some of the brightest models of female purity and 
decorum. But these mix rarely with the clique self- 
named exclusive, who are for the most part composed of 
the impoverished noblesse, coquettes of doubtful, or, 
rather, not doubtful, reputations, silly aspirants to noto- 
riety, imagining that unflattering distinction to be^a spe- 
cies of celebrity. 

Such are the persons who assume to give the tone to 
society h London : judge, then, what that tone must be ! 
It has all the frivolity and legirele of the Parisian circles ; 
but not the esprit, vivacity, and ease, that characterise 
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tbem : and, above all, not that attention to les bimsianeeSf 
which, in France, preclucles a woman from violating Us 
convenances d^ sociite, however she may in private be 
deficient in morality. 

I ahonld like to have an opportunity of judging all the 
Various classes of society here, being, as you are aware, 
ftn peu philosophe ; and rather given to study the bipeds 
that compose the different grades. 

Madame de Stael compared the English to the favourite 
beverage of the lower order — porter : the top all froth, 
the middle good, and the bottom dregs. This simile con- 
tains, I believe, more truth than is to be found in many 
of the paradoxical comparisons of that highly gifXed w(h 
man, who sometimes played with her genius, as our fa- 
vourite Malibran does with her voice, more to surprise 
than please. 

The middle class here possess, I am told, all the ad-* 
vantages of education and refinement, exempt from the 
demoralisation that, but too frequently, accompany and 
sully them : an exemption which even I, with all my 
philosophy, think is to be attributed to the influence of 
religious principles, and to the habits of discipline and 
iecorum which they never fail to engender. Yes, r«- 
flexion faite^ I am compelled to acknowledge, that all I 
have seen of other countries and this, has led to the con- 
viction, that religioh is the best guarantee for the prospe- 
rity and stability of a nation. 

Literature and the fine arts are, I understand, generally 
and successfully cultivated by the class to which I refer; 
and their humanising effect no one can doubts who has 
witnessed the charms they diffuse over the monotony of 
the domestic circle. Accom4)lishments are not sought by 
this section of society for the purpose of display ; they 
are acquired as furnidiing sources of occupation and en- 
joyment, and yield both. There is one folly, however, 
which I hear ascribed as peculiarly appertaining to them ; 
and that is, an assumption of belonging to the upper class. 
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Ibith gnde eh«risheft t ftimllar belief, which ewmH inrfN 
divisioRft of society more gratifyinjt U> tfi« puerile VMfty 
of the individuals who compose them, th^a condveiiw to 
general habits of agreeable iiitereoorse; 

Each hour that I spend fa London presents to me sooie 
new featore in society, totally dtffer^iit horn what! have 
witnessed in other countries. Among the most ipetnark* 
able, IS an f oordinale love of scandal, that kiduees ks vo» 
taries to give credence to any report, however exaggerated 
or iiBfprobabie. Scandal reigns here unbridled ; and iin* 
redeemed by the wit whieh renders it so pioftma wiiK 
you in France, that, in listening to some on ait pMn de 
moli^,one is selfoxoesed for the siHile it excites. Here 
there is no sech varnish to the crude ebullitions of ilU*fia<* 
tore and envy, that render fashionable society as disa« 
greeableas it is dangerous. Every one seems disposed 
to put the very worst interpretation on the actions of hia 
Hr her aeq:UBintance ; and never to be more amused llian 
when listening to, or detailing, the errors aftfibuled to 
(hem> 

This peooliar taste for scandal in my eom|ialriote is so 
well known, that tt has become a staple comfliodity of 
iraflie: journalrhave been established to letaii it; afid 
the more pnngent the satire they contain, the more ex* 
tensive is their sale. Who could resist reading an attack 
on some dear frieml) some **poor dear Lady This, or Mrs. 
That, so horribly shown up on Sundays I*' The nen 
gloat over the papers in their clubs, consoled for the cen'> 
sure on themselves by that on their associates ; «nd the 
women peruse them in the pi^vacy of their b&ttdoirM, or 
dressing-rooms, disclaiming, among their aequaintanees, 
** ever having seen <he abominable paper.*' 

In London, any woman in a brilliant position may lose 
her reputation in a week, wtihoui having even imagined 
a dereliction from honour. . There is so much fn4di9ame 
eoHtiiraaUy going on ; people are, at once, so idle and 
malicious, that they seize with avidity oo every new 
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subject of seandal ; and repeal it so ofien, that they end 
by. not only making others believei but by believing it 
themselves. 

A gentleman being seen thrice with a lady in public, 
and as many times with her husband, is sufficient to lay 
the foundation of a superstructure (^scandal that will 
^efy the possibility of refutation. 

Each individual of the idle and malicious persons who 
love to propagate such tales, will repeat, wherever they 
go, •* Have you seen Lord D— and I^ady E t 
How they are ahowiug themselves up ! they are never 
asunder.'^ 

This slander circulated at three or four clubs, where 
female reputations are lost with as much fipicility as foi- 
tunes, and retailed at half-a-dozen fashionable parties, sets 
the whole town talking; and poor Lady E finds 

herself the general topic, because she was thrice attended 

by Lord D in public, though perhaps in private they 

had never met oncA. 

Lord E is then held up either as a dupe or as aii 

accomplice in his wife's guilt; for guilt is immediately 
presumed. He is pitied by one, blamed by another, and 
laughed at by nearly all ; for even the pitiers cannot re- 
sist a laugh at a dishonoured husband. Lady E is 
cried up, or rather cried down, as a most vile and vicious 
woman, though an idea of vice had probably never en- 
tered her head ; or else she is compassionated as a vic- 
tim to the carelessness of a husband, who was so wicked 
as to permit, her to be thrice attended in public by Lord 
D ; and who had himself been seen twice arm-in* 
arm with that nobleman, — an occurrence which is re- 
ceived as a proof of his cognisance of the liaison. 

The lady's reputation is gone, the husband^s character 
suspected, the supposed lover is envied by his contem« 
porary beaux; and the affair furnishes conversation until 
some other reputation is ofiered up as a sacrifice on the 
altar of scandal. 
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Lady E is not, however, expelled from society by 

her supposed gmlt. Oh, no ! as long as her husband 
countenances her, she is received as before; her ac- 
quaintances, being contjsnt with proclaiming her fault, 
desire not its punishment. If she happens to have a 
good disposition, her consciousness of innocence disposes 
her to believe every accused woman equally free from 
guilt as herself. She, consequently, pities, and associates 
with some of the most unworthy of her sex ; and so puts 
^he seal on her own supposed culpability. If, on the 
contrary, hers is not an amiable nature, this undeserved 
bereavement of reputation will make her slight tt^^e sub- 
stanee of the virtue of which she has lost the shadow : 
and she ends by becoming what she was previously only 
suspected to be. This is the state of London fashionable 
society, where appearances alone are judged; where not 
cause, but efiect, is denounced ; and where not ofime, 
but its exposure, is punished. 

Instances not unfrequently occur of wonien, free froAk 
any more serious charges than levity and imprudence, 
being subjected to the penalty that ought to be awarded 
to guilt alone. I refer to cases where the reports circu- 
lated through coteries and clubs are afterwards inserted 
in newspapers ; one of which, containing the scandalous 
charges, is sent by some malicious person to the h^l«band. 

His amour propre, if not amour for her, is inoorably 
wounded. If he is a weak man, and the majority of 
fashionablo men are weak, he concludes that her conduct 
must have been indeed glaringly indecorous, or it never 
could have obtained such odious publicity ; not reflecting, 
that the statement he has perused is only an exaggerated 
version of the gossip of society, founded on no more 
solid basis than the unmeaning attention^ he has himself 
beheld without alarm or censure. He recalls to mind 
every incident, however trivial, connected with her 
general demeanour; and none of them are qow viewed 
impartially. 
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Infioenecd by his irritated vanity, he has already i>ie- 
judged and condemned her ; without any proof, save tho 
slander of a newspaper, confirmed, perhaps, by an indeli- 
cate and injudicious appeal to his domestics, who have 
drawn their conclusions from the same source. 

These very domestics, who had never attached an idea 
of culpability to her conduct until they had read the ila-> 
grant statements of it, now become spies, curious to satis- 
fy themselves of the existence of the guilt they imagine. 

Her looks, words, and actions, are narrowly watched. 
Every note received, every male visiter admitted, be- 
comes, to their jaundiced optics, presumptive conviction ; 
so that, when questioned on the subject, they report 
rather what tliey believe, than what they have seen.— 
Thus, a chain of evidence, based on erroneous conclu* 
aioBs, establishes a legal case : and the victim is expelled 
from society, seared and branded with dishonour, thougb 
perhaps free from crime, who might, if oounten%need by 
her husband, have continued in it, though universally be- 
lieved to be culpable. 

It is not thus in France or Italy, where women, la 
losing one virtue, are not necessarily exposed to the losa 
of aH. ^here, our sex are saved from the necessity of 
hypocris;^ ; and are not compelled to pull down the repu-« 
tations ot their contemporaries, in order to erect on tbe 
ruins a pedestal for the elevation of their own. 

So few women in fashionable society here can afibrd 
to be merciful to others, that they are often led to a se-^ 
verity they are far ffom feeling, to avoiil incurring the 
imputation of impropriety. It is never the guilt or inno^ 
cence of the accused that is made the point of debate aa 
to her reception ; it is, simply whether Lady So-and-so, 
and a certain clique^ will countenance her. As it is only 
the perfectly virtuous and irreproachable that can risk 
being leai^iit, you may conclude that, in the exclusive 
circle, few are the examples of mercy ; but, en revanche^ 
innumerable are the instances of forbearance towards 
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those whose amatory adventures furnish the daily topic, 
end who arc blessed with tiusbands whose charity co- 
vereth a multitude of sins. 

Yoii ask me whether English husbands are, in general, 
bona et aimablesP Paa du tout, ma chlre; tout au 
contraire. They are, as far as I can judge from the 
specimens I have seen, the most selfish beings imagina- 
ble. 

Numerous are the examples pointed out to me here of 
men who, a year ago, were the most passionate lovers to 
their wives, yet who now scarcely conceal the symptoms 
of the satiety they feel, even from the lately cherished 
objects that excite it. Men of large fortunes rarely mar- 
ry from pecuniary motives in England : not that they 
are exempt from cupidity ; very much the contrary is the 
case ; but because heiresses are scarce, — estates being 
generally entailed on heirs-male. Jt is only when some 
rich parvenu has a daughter whom he wishes to engraft 
on a noble stock, that great fortunes are to be obtained 
by marriage ; when the gold acquired by trade returns to 
support the exhausted coflfers of the aristocracy, whose 
prodigality assisted its accumulation. 

The unmarried men in London are remarkable for a 
degree of selfishness, indulged even to an oblivion of all 
else, and for a prudent forethought, even in their affec- 
tions, not so much the result of wisdom, as the dictate of 
this all-engrossing egotism. Venus herself, without a 
fortune, could hardly tempt them to wear any other fet- 
ters than those of her cestus ; while a very Gorgon, with 
a large domain, would soon find them eager candidates 
for the hymeneal chains. They. regard every young 
beauty with distrust and alarm, as having designs oa 
their freedom ; or as beipg likely, by their fascinations, 
to tempt them into a rash nwrriage, which they consider 
as the premature grave of their selfish enjoyments. They 
look on dowerlcss wedlock as on death, a misfortune to 
be encountered perhaps at some remote period, whea 

a* 
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age and infirmity prevent the pursuit ot pleaiures* ar 
satiety h)is palled them. With the distant prospect 
of settling down at least with some fair young being, 
who is to be the soother of his irritability, and the nnrse 
of his infirmities, the man of pleasure systematicaliy 
and ruthlessly pursues a round of heartlesa dissipauon ; 
until his health broken, and his spirits jaded, he selects 
his victim, and, in the uncongenial union (which, like the 
atrocious cruelty of Mezentias, chains the living to the 
dead,) seeks the reward of his selfishness. 

The men forming the upper class generally marry for 
what they term love, which is nothing more than an 
evanescent caprice, an envie to possess some object not 
otherwise to be obtained. They are so little in the habit 
of denying themselves any thing they conceive necessa- 
ry to their pleasure, that one of their race makes little 
more difficulty of marrying the girl that has struck his 
fancy, than he does of buying some celebrated horse, for 
which he has to pay an extravagant price, and probably 
gets tired of one as soon as the other. During the first 
brief months — say, three or four— H)f his union, he con- 
siders and treats his young wife, not as the dear friend 
and companion of his life, the future mother of his chil- 
dren, but as an .object of passion ; to be idolised while 
the passion continues, and to be left in loveless solitude — 
east, like a faded flower, away — the moment satiety is 
experienced. She has been indulged to folly, doted on 
to^infatuation, for three months ; and then, spoiled by 
flattery, and corrupted by unwise uxoriousness, she sees 
herself first neglected, and ultimately abandoned, to bear^ 
as best she may, this humiliating, this torturing change. 
If she loves her husband, jealousy, with all its venomed 
pangs, assails her young breast. She knows how ardent- 
ly, now madly, he can adore, compares his present un^ 
disguised coldness with the fervour of the happy past,, 
and concludes (not In general without cause,) thatanoiher 
objiect has usurped her place ia his hearty 
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Love* prid9» and jealous rage, are now in arms ; an4 
bow strong must be the virtue, and h(fw steadfast the 
j)riiiciples, that enable her to resist the temptations offer^ 
ed by vanity and vengeance \ Reproaches or t^ars await 
the inconstant at home : his sel68iiues6 makes him loathe 
bo.th« and he seeks abroad a dedommagement for the 
ennui they produce. The result generally is, that his 
^wife either breaks her heart or her marriage^vows, or 
sinks into that humiliating and humiliated being, an nn^ 
loved and unpitied hypochondriac; who details her 
wrongs and maladies, in a whining tone, to the vegetating 
dowagers and spinsters who have no better occupation 
than to listen to the tedious catalogue* 

How many such women may be seen in society, bear* 
ing the barbed arrow of disappointment in their hearts—^ 
or, worse, forgetting in flirtations, the neglect that at first 
.wounded ! How many count the weary hours in a soli- 
tary home, till daylight sends back the careless husband^ 
'with temper irritated by unsuccessful play, or excited to 
uncongenial gayety by having won — unthinking that the 
ne^t night will, in all human probability, see dispersed 
the gains of this ! Does a wife indulge in reproach, she 
becomes an object of dislike ; and if she endures in 
silence. With a paler cheek or heavy eye, these physical 
symptoms of what is passing within are considered as so 
many tacit offences against her liege-lord, who thinks it 
hard that he cannot ruin his fortune and health, if it 
please him so to do, without his wife, forsooth," taking it 
to heart 

Belter were it, in good truths to be condemned to 
the fate said to be decreed to elderly spinsters-— that 
of leading apes in a place not '* to be named to ears 
polite" — than to be joined to brutes on earth. And yet» 
spite of such examples as those to which I have referred^ 
our English young ladies are not alarmed nor deterred^ 
from using every possible means of entering the pale of 
matrimony ; each, probably, supposing that otlier womea 
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have failed tbroagh the want of those attractions which 
she believes herself to possess, and which must retain 
their empire over him who is to be her lord. A few 
months of marriage dissipate the flattering iiiusionA she 
has indulged ; and, in proportion to the sanguine hopes 
she nourished, will be the bitterness of her disappointment. 

Those women only escape this fate who, marrying for 
wealth and station, regard the husband by whom these 
coveted agrimens are obtained, as an appendage insepa* 
table from them to which tliey attach no other value than 
as the medium of their acquisition. Hence, no other 
country holds forth such inducements to women forming 
mercenary marriages as does England, by displaying the 
brief duration of that affection which offers the sUrongest 
obstacle to them. 

The same gross selfishness that led the fashionable 
man to marry, leads him, also, to fresh indulgences of 
his passions. He becomes a confirmed libertine and 
gambler (for the two vices generally meet in the same 
polluted heart,) an^ having wasted youth, health, fortune, 
and not unfrcqucntty fame, he returns to his cheerless 
home to inflict his dt^lness and despondency on the wo- 
man he has demoralised, and whose peace he has de» 
stroyed. 

Lycurgus showed a profound knowledge of human 
nature, when he decreed a law, prohibiting husbands 
from seeing their wives in the day, during the first year 
of their marriage. He meant to guard against the danger 
of satiety, that perilous rock, on which so many gallant 
vessels have foundered in the port of wedlock. Occa- 
sionally, however, modern English husbands are, perhaps, 
actuated by a similar knowledge of human nature, and a 
still more potent belief in the advantages to be derived 
from absence, when they remain away all night from 
their homes, as well as the greater part of the day. 7%t«, 
probably, is the sole cause why the fashionable clubs are 
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filled with Benedicts every ivi^ht— at leaat, it is biii 
charitable to suppose that such is their object* 

These very clubs, too, furnish another and powerful 
antidote to matrimony. The luxurious sensualists who 
frequent them, being, for the most part, gastronomerSt 
who prefer a well-dressed dinner to the best-dressed wo- 
man in the world, are well aware that the recherche re- 
pasts, with ** all appliances to boot,'' to be obtained al 
clubs, at a price within their reach, would be totally un- 
attainable in a menage of their own, except by the reHa-i 
quishing some other extravagance. They think no wo^ 
roan worth the sacrifice of those delicious dinners; en 
gafpon^ the well-iced wines, gilded salons brilliantly 
iUiiminated; and, above all, that /aei/i/^ d vivre aaru^ 
ginCf which they imagine female society precludflft. 
How resign those luxurious suppers, that render a man 
as unwilling as he is unfit for the privacy and quiet of. 
home ? How abandon the excitement of the bazard-'tabki 
after, where thousands are risked ? 

They have calculated, for such men are prone to cali 
oulate, that the great business of existence, which, ac- 
cording to their views, oonsists in eating, gambling, and 
gossiping, can be more easily and cheaply indulged al 
Urockford's than the common comforts of life can be en<« 
joyed in an establishment of their own : erga^ they are 
eelibaiuires par cakul; and powerful indeed must, be 
the charms of her who can win them from their precon- 
certed plan of selfish pleasures. 

But if won, brief is the duration of their abstinence 
from the exciting pursuits of their bachelor days. A few 
short months passed, the Benedict returns, to his formes 
haunts, rendered now more attractive by the contrast 
they afford to what he considers the monotony of home; 
where, as I have previously mentipned, the luckless wife 
is left to lament in solitude, ^r to forget in crowds, the 
brevity of her dream of conjugal felicity. 

A young man of fashioot for to such only does my 
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censure applf* thinks that certain expenses are indispen* 
sabiy necessary to his happiness. . The cost of a wife, 
he calculates, must diminish the means of gratifying his 
peftonal luxuries ; therefore he will not marry urttil he 
shall have lost the taste and activity for shooting, hunting, 
and yaehtiiig. Then, however, the funds appropriated 
to these expensive pursuits may, he thinks, be directed 
to the support of a matrimonial establishment. 

How could a young man of fashion exist without a 
shootingTplace in the country, with a train of keepers to 
preserve his game, and dogs to run it down, whatever 
may be the cost ? A moor in the Highlands of Scotland, 
for grouse-shooting, it would be impossible to forejro; 
and a party to partake its amusements must be assembled. 
This, gratification is obtained at the sacrifice of several 
hundreds ; but the payer has the pleasure of reading in 
the papers thai be and his guests shot so many hundred 
brace of birds on certain days : and he is satisfied. 

Many are tliey who frequent the Highlands witfl little 
Off no desire for shooting, but who, having no rational 
pursuit, are at a loss to know how to employ the two 
months that intervene between the dose of the London 
season and the opening of the hunting one; consequently, 
at the mandate of fashion, seek this mode of getting rid 
of time. 

The young man of fashion mUstf therefore, hunt at 
Melton; and, to do so with «* decent dignity,*' requires 
an establishment of grooms and helpers that would as- 
tonish Nimrod himself, could he behold them ; and the 
bills for which seldom fail to astonish the purses of their 
owners. 

But it is not the horses and grooms alone that consume 
thousands at Melton ; the chasseurs find that French 
cooks alone can produce such banquets, as they require 
to recruit their exhausted <rames, and collect at their 
tables the " best society.*' 

Puring the interminable evenings, the chase of the 
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day fornMi^s the inexhaustible topic of conversation, 
eacK biped arrogating to (limself the merit that belongs 
solely to his more intelligent quadrupeds. Prolix details 
of asserted equestrian prowess— each narrator the hero 
of his own tale — enlivened by episodical histories oif 
their favourite hunters, past and present, fill up the hours 
that intervene between dinner and the period of retiring 
to bed : unless cards or dice are introduced, to diversify 
this rational mode of whiling away the drowsy hours. 

Many of the chasseura at Melton are as little partial to 
hunting as those who frequent the Highland moors are 
to grouse-shooting. The truth ol this assertion is best 
proved by the joyous alacrity with which, the moment a 
frost sets in, they rush up to London, like boys released 
from school, and plunge into all the amusements and . 
dissipation of the metropolis, until a thaw sends thorn 
down again, with lengthened faces, and shortened purses, 
to renew their sport. 

How often is the thermometer examined with wistful 
eyes, and an approach of the freezing point hailed with 
pleasure ! You will naturally wonder why so heavy an 
expense aa a hunting establishment is incurred, if they 
who entail it on themselves like not the amusement. 
Fashion, ostentation, and the puerile desire of even that 
species of celebrity which this extravagance can acquire, 
furnish the inducements; added to the reflection of the 
utter impossibility of otherwise filling up the winter 
months. 

You must not, however, conclude, tha^ all who hunt 
at Melton pursue the amusement from the mere desire of 
being d la mode, or from idleness ; for some men are to 
be found there, who really enter into the sport with a true 
zest, without making it the subject of all their thoughts 
and conversation.' These exceptions to my censure are 
admirable specimens of the true English character, — 
bold in the field, and gentle and well-bred out of it. Dis- 
pensing a refined hospitality to their friends, and en- 



«oiing{n|;r the rsee «f those fine hones, wliieh ere e 
ebaraeteristie boast of my coentrj, but not assimilating 
themsefves to those animals, by utter nsdessness, save 
in the field. 

The many who do not really enjoy the hvniingf parsne it 
in emuiattoQ of «he few who ^,-^nay, affect to like it so 
passionately, that it is only as I have befors said, the 
patifieation which the setting in of a hard frost excites 
in them, that betrays the real state of their feelings on 
this point To such seif-impQsed sacrifices will men 
sobmit from vanity. 

Five months at Melton, passed in the int^lleetaal and 
edifying manner I have described, requires an expendi* 
fore of some thousands ; and the London season which 
follows it demands scarcely less. 

A bachelor's house in some square or street near thfC 
Park, tastefully decorated, and luxuriously furnished, 
receives the Mettonian chasseur in April. He subscribes 
to an omnibus box at the opera, and to one at most of the 
theatres d la mode; frequents all the places of fashion* 
iible resort ; enters into a praiseworthy competition with 
his contemporaries, as to who shrill firive the mosirecherehi 
dinners every day ; and sports equipages that would drive 
to despair a Parisian eltgant, so perfect are they in their 
details, and so faultless in the ensemble, 

lYhen the season draws near a close, the man of 
fashion departs for his yacht, which, in the luxurious- 
ness of its accommodation, and splendour of its decora*, 
tloo, far surpasses the famed galley in which Cleopatra 
eailed down the Cy<lnus. 

What time has such a man as the one whose avtKsa- 
tions I have attempted to describe, to bestow on a wifet 
or what funds, not appropriated to his own persona) 
gratification, to meet the additional expense she would 
nnavoidably create? No; the individuals who form the 
genus of which I have sketched a specimen, know that 
m wife, however amiable, or delighifui, woukl only be 
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an obstacle to the parsnit of their selfish pleasures ; and, 
therefore, sedulously avoid matrimony. 

The following lines were given to me, the other day, 
by Lord Charles Fiizhardinge, descriptive of the miseries 
Entailed on a man by marriage ; and they are so expres- 
sive of the feelings of all this sort of men )iere, that I 
send them to you : 

YOUR WIFE. 

•* Who meets you in your days of youth, 
Dreaming qf joy and hope, forsooth. 
And makes you plight to her your truth ? — 

• YourWife* 

** Who greets ypu with the smiles most bland^ ' 
Until a flame of love is fann'd ; 
And you, poor fool ! demand her hand 7—^ 

Your Wife. 

** Who, when the Gordian knot is tied, 
Ere yet she ceases to be bride. 
Casts all her winning ways aside ?-^ 

Your Wife. 

** Who jealous is of each past flame. 
She ever guessM, or heard you name ; 
And counts them o^r with sneer and blame 1^-^ ^ 

Your Wife. 

** Who says they all were perfect flights, 
And in defaming them delights 
To pass whole days — nay, oflea nights ?-^ 

Your Wife. 

*^ Who, as you cool, grows still more fond. 
And strains to bursting wedlock's bond. 
Till you would joyfully abso<md ?— / 

Your Wife. 

TOL. n. 4 
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** Wiw iiiroM you to dine «t home, 
When yoa to Crockfiird's ftin wonld rotm 
To Aait heiMtth hii gHUtd dome ?— 

Your Wife. 

** Who givee jroo aoap— ye gods, what stuff! 
And fish, of which the smell*s enoBgh! 
With matton catlets, cold and toagh ?^- 

Your Wife. 

** Who gives you wine, that Ice ne*er knew, 
To wash down each unsav*ry stew; 
And talk — how little saj*£y too ! — 

Your Wife. 

** Who has the ohildren—-«pret^. dears !*— 
To come when the dessert appears ; 
And with their ban mats fills year ears ? — 

Your Wife. 

** Who forces you, fer quiet's sake, 
Appointments with dioioe friends to break. 
Hoping, at last, escape to make ? — 

Your Wife. 

" And, while, in pensive revery, 
You think of where you wish to be. 
Who quarrels with your gravity ? — 

Your Wife. 

" Who, when at length you rise to go. 
Reproaches loud apd deep lets flew. 
With tears that spring from rage, not wo ? — 

Your Wife. 

" Who lets you find *twas all in vain 
. You starved, and gave up iced chanOfagne, 
For one determined to complain ? — 

Your Wife. 
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'* Who selfish is, and yoid of 'tact« 
Refusingr aye to let you act, 
As though you gargon were, in fiiot 7 — 

Your Wife. 

** Who thinks a husband — * there^s the rub !* — 
Should give up living at a club ; 
And if he won't, will pout and snub ? — 

Your Wi^.^ 

** Who is it that detests your friends, 
Aecnsing them of sellish ends ; 
And censure on their faults expends ? — 

Your Wife. 

** Who jealous ever is of you. 
And yet will have a lover too, 
In spite of what you say or do ? — 

Your Wife. 

** Who gets shown up each Sabbath mom, 
With reputation sadly torn. 

While you*re pronounced a blockhead born ? — 1 

Your Wife. 

** Who runs you into debt each day, 
Although she knows you*ve lost at play, 
Caring not whether you can pay ?-^ 

Your Wifo.^ 

'^ Who every bright illusion rends. 
Proving you never eould have friends, 
* You were a dupe ?*— at least, pretends 

Your Wife. 

** Who (ella your feults to every dame 
' She meets^ exposing you to shatee, 

QQll hulf tba town rings with your name ?*- 

Your W\% 
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** Ye Benedicts of pMhion, own 
Here*8 no exaggeration shown ;. 
The miseries I rehite yoa'Te known — 

Through Wiws.- 

The love^ of money, and deference to those who are 
imagined to possess it, is another striking peculiarity of 
my compatriots. He, or she, who can boast of wealth, 
no matter how obtained, is sure of being well received in 
society ; though such persons may be illiterate, ill-man- 
nered, and not immaculate in reputation. On observing 
certain individuals, in the circle styling itself exclusive, 
whose personal merits would never have gained them ad- 
mission, my ignorant queries as to the why, and where- 
fore, have been replied to by the assertion, that ** he or 
she was immensely rich ;'^ a reply considered amply exr 
planatory. 

" Then he, or she, is probably very generous ?** asked 
I, in my simplicity, supposing that a lavish expenditure 
On a clique proverbial for the derangement of the finances 
of its members, was the secret cause of the reception of 
the said rich individual. 

** No, quite the contrary,*' has been tfie answer ; ** he 
is M8 avare, I can assure you:*' for no one better knows 
the value of money, or is less prone to make a generous 
use of it,. than he who has no olher recommendation. 

But what is still stranger, this same reputation for 
wealth is considered an ^excuse for the economy which 
a deficiency of income alone ought to justify. A man 
l^nown to be rich may give, not only few, but remark* 
ably bad dinners, and wines whose execrable quality all 
condemn; yet« still, the very people who would uncere- 
moniously decline a far less objectionable repast, if 
offered by one of limited means, will freely eat the one, 
and drink the other, because — the donor is affluent. The 
parsimony of the wealthy excites no murmurs : people 
like to dine with them, and to have them at their own 
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boards \ why, or wherefore, I cannot discover, unleas 
the feeling may arise in a superstitious desire of con^* 
sorting with those who are favoured by fortune. 

So well understood is this inordinate respect for riches 
in this country, that not a few instances have been known 
of men who, with only a moderate income, have, by the 
stratagem of pretending to possess a large one, gained a 
consideration and an ascendence in society, which they 
otherwise could never have acquired. ** Mr. So-and-so 
i« certainly a millionaire" was the excuse for a man of 
vulgar habits being seen every v^iere, until his death re* 
vealed the fact of his supposed million being only a hun- 
dred thousand pounds ; a fortune more than amply sufH- 
cient for all his desires, but the reputation of which would 
not have attained for him that preponderance in the world 
which he ambitioned. 

Can it then be wondered at, that, seeing the influence 
wealth bestows, people are more anxious to possess, than 
fastidioua in the mode of acquiring it? Hence, specula- 
tions the most unscrupulous, and actions the most repre- 
hensible, are undertaken. If crowned with success, the 
foean is forgotten in the $nd; and if failure ensue, the 
action, and its consequences, pass away from the memo* 
ries of those who knew the guilt of the perpetrator ; for, 
no one here troubles himself to remember a poor man, 
except to avoid him, 

I have now concluded a sketch, which, though it has 
no recommendation except its truth, may, I trust, ennti^ 
less than the witnessing the. scenes described did your 
affectionate friend, 

Gakounb^ 
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THE MARQUESS OF MOTTINGBAM TO EDWARD MOR- 

DAUNT, ESQ. 

Yes, my dear Mordaunt, you are right ; I love — pas- 
sionately, madly, lo^e — Lady Annandale ; yet it is a love 
as devoid of guilt as it i# destitute of hope. The slightest 
betrayal of It would, I am persuaded, exile me from her 
sight for ever; and I value the friendship wiih which she 
honours me too dearly, to risk losing the least portion of 
it by any imprudence. 

You ask me what I propose to myself, in thus aban- 
doning my heart to so engrossing, so ungovernable a pas- 
sion ? This is a question I have never dared to answer 
to myself. To meet her every day, to think of her every 
minute, to dream of her when I close my eyes, and to 
awake with the blissful certainty of seeing her, — these 
are my sole objects and aims ; and these I may surely 
indulge without crime. 

Mordaunt, if you knew the rapture I experience, when 
I behold her angelic face assume a more cheerful ezpres* 
sion when I approach her ; when I observe the deference 
with which she refers to my opinions, and the sweet and 
modest confidence with which she utters her own ; tlie 
innocent delight with which she displays Annandale's 
hitherto neglected child, and the pride with which she 
listens to my remarks on its visible improvement and 
growing intelligence, — you would not ask what I pro- 
pose to myself! 

The happiness of the present seems all I dare look 
to ; and so dearly do I prize it, that I tremble to antici- 
pate any change. 

She admits me to her boudoir during the morning* 
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when Miss Montressbr and tlie child only are with her; 
allows me to read Italian aloud to her while she draws : 
and there are moments, when seated in this retired and 
delicious sanctuary, the ladies pursuing their feminine 
OGCtipations, and the child climbing my knees, that I in- 
dulge the illusion that she belongs to me by the most 
holy tie, and that the chila is ours. ^ 

I am too soon awakened from this blissful dreaita, by 
Miss Montressor^s remembering some engagement to be 
kept, OF some letter to be written that obliges her to with- 
draw ; and what looks strange, is, that these reminis- 
oenees of hers always arrive at a maJ-d-propos moment^ 
either in the most interesting part of the book we are 
reading, or in the subject on which we are conversing. 

** Pray, do not let me interrupt you,^good folk," she 
invariable says, — ** I shall be back in a few minutes ;'* 
and off she hurries. 

- I resume the book, and, whenever a pause occurs, am 
charmed with the justice and tact of Lady Annandale*a 
reflections. So much feeling, united to such extreme 
delicacy of perception, I never before encountered. 

Often do I continue to read, until her carriage, or sad- 
dle-horses are announced ; and we both find that it is five 
o'clock, when we had only imagined it three. 

" How lime flies !" does she frequently say, on such 
occasions ; " but where can Caroline Montressor be? she 
said she would be back in a few minutes." 

^\ Miss Montressor has been in the library, my lady, 
for the last half-hour, with his lordship," replies the ser- 
vant. 

Does not this look strange ? yet it does not seem to 
inspire Lady Annandale with any suspicions. Is it pos- 
sible that this artful girl can have any design in thus 
leaving her friend and me, two hours tite-a-tite in the 
boudoir^ and being herself half-an-hour in the library 
with Annandale ? But no ; she can have no motive.— 
And yet it daea look strange : I must keep my eye on 
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her ; for the acooiml Delaward ga^e me of bar m^cite 
ju8tifie« suspieioD. 

Annandale aeeoas totally uncoMQioua of my admiim* 
Uon (adoration would better express the feeling) for hia 
lovely wife. He is continually asking me to (Jjna with 
them, en famiUt^ and to make one of all their parttea— « 
invitations I have not the courage to resist. Yet there 
are moments when I fancy I have detected $igiii6Gant 
glances, or malicious smiles on the countenances of some 
of the corrupt men, and as corrupt womeo, of our circle, 
when they see me by Lady Annandate*s side ; and I ai*» 
most determine to sacrifice the intoxicating pleasure of 
her society, rather than subject her purity, which I know 
to be as spotless as snow ere it lights on earth, to the 
risk of one unworthy suspicion. I am more jealous of 
her reputation than ever husband was of that of his wife ; 
^nd would die rather than expose it to censure.' 

She rarely speaks of Annandale ; and her manner to- 
wards him is cold and distant. Of the Delawards she 
loves to converse. 

** Lady Delaward is indeed a happy woman," said she, 
a few days ago ; '* for, in her husband she has found the 
most delightful friend, the most instructive companion, 
and the most wise monitor (should she ever need it) with 
whom woman was ever blessed." 

She sighed deeply and involuntarily. 

" How vain, then. Lord Nottingham ought to be !*' 
said Miss Montressor ; ^' for you compared him the other 
day, to Lord Delaward ; and, if my memory does not 
deceive me, gave the'preference to sa «6tgnetfrte,'* bow- 
ing to me. 

The cheeks of Lady Annandale became suffused with 
a bright red ; and so vjsible was her emotion, that, gre^t 
as was the delight which the knowledge of her flattering 
opinion of me conferred—- a delight that sent the blood 
circling more briskly through my veins — I was angry 
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with M1S8 Montressor for having betrayed her eonfi« 
dance. 

. ** I was speaking of Lord Delaward as a husband,** 
said Lady Annandale, with some reserve, and still blash- 
ing ; and, cpnseqnently, could not compare Lord Not- 
tingham, who is yet untried in that character, with him." 

" You may, however, accurately judge of Lord Not- 
tingham's taste for domesticity,'* replied Miss Montres- 
sor, **i'rom the daily specimens he gives us of it. Does 
he not read to us, chat with us, moralise with us, and 
play with the child all the morning ?" Lady Annandale 
positively blushed to her very temples. ** Does he not 
ride out, drive or boat, with us every day ? Does he not 
escort us to balls, routs, and operas : or spend the even- 
ing, en famifle, with us ? And yet, wicked, ungrateful 
Lady Annandale, after all these decided evidences of a 
conjugal taste, you can doubt his fitness for domestic 
life !" 

Never was embarrassment more visible than on Lady 
Annandale's beautiful countenance. She attempted to 
utter something about never having doubted that I should 
always fulfil every duty I had to perform; and Miss 
Montressor resumed : — 

^* Yes, I am sure Lord Nottingham, notwithstanding 
he looks so grave" (and here she gave me a most eqai«> 
Tocal smile,) ** would ^e a model for husbands, were he 
once entered into that happy state. See* him with little 
St Aubyn on his knee, reading to you while you draw, 
and then doubt, if you can, what a husband and father 
he will make. Why, I defy that rara avist Lord Dela- 
ward himself, to surpass him !" 

I looked gravely in her face while she uttered all this 
ill-timed flippancy, yet could not ascertain whether it 
originated in natveli or malice ; but, whichever was the 
cause, the efiect — ^and it was a painful one — was obvious 
in Lady Annandale's varying colour and nerVbus agita- 
tion. Luckily, a servant annoupped the carriage, and I 
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Withdrew; almost hating Miss Montressor for the annoy* 
ance she had caused her lovely and sensitive friend. 

What if Lady Annandale should become alarmed, now 
that her attention has been so brusquely called to the 
subject, by the frequency and length of my visits, and 
curtail or prohibit them ? But why should I anticipata 
an evil I never could find courage to support ? No, she 
could not be so cruel. 

Do I not already, Mordaunt, feel one of the many 
miseries to which an unlawful passion gives birth ! -. 
Here am I, trembling at the bare anticipation of being 
deprived of her society, on the terms I have lately been 
accustomed to enjoy it ;- yet not daring to look forward 
to a continuation of happiness that always seems to me 
too great to endure. 

This it 10 to love, when destiny has placed an inde- 
structible barrier^between us and the object adored ; a 
barrier never surmounted, but by guilt and despair. I 
am a Christian, and must never forget that the faitji I 
profess ought to preclude both. 

EJver yoiirs, 

NOTTOiaBAlf. 



mu rurttm ot dooifitir. 4^ 



MBM ■ONTRB8SO& TO LA XARQtnVB I>S VlLLfiltOI. 

I 

. La ^ctoire est d mot, ma ehire et belle atnie! Yes; 
this coidy this pradish Lady Annandale loves Lord Not* 
tingham ; and with a passion sach as only tranquil, eon** 
centrated women feel. 

I see it in a thousand instances : in the bright sparkle 
of her eyes when he is announced ; in the drooping lid 
that yells them when he approaches ; in her heightened 
colour and embarrassed manner ; and, above all, in the 
increasing reserve and shrinking modesty of her demeftn- 
our towards him. 

I catch her looking at the penduh when the time of 
his daily visit approaches : nay, I have positively marked 
the quickened pulsation of her heart, visible even through 
the folds or her robe, when his step has been heara ; 
which she can distinguish from any other, as I lately had 
a proof—- and this is one of the many certain symptoms 
in the malady ycleped love. 

lY® were sitting in her boudoir at the time he gene- 
rally comes, when I heard feet approaching, and said, 
*' here comes h marquis^ 

** No," answered Lady Annandale, '* the step is not 
his \^ and her cheek became perfectly crimson when she . 
found my eyes fixed with an expression of surprise on 
her face. She was right: the step was that of Lord 
Charles Fitzhardinge, who brought me a note from the 
eomtease. 

Lord Nottingham is un peu bite, for he appears total- 
ly unconscious of the conquest he has achieved ; or else 
he is determined not to avail himself of it. His manner 
grows every day more profoundly respectful towarys her. 
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though it always partook of the Sir Charles Orandison 
style; and he now approaches her as if she were aqaeen, 
and he, the humblest of her liege subjects. 

This surely cannot be artifice to dupe me. Lord An- 
nandale et madame la comiease like each other less every 
day. Her indiflerence has wounded his vanity, the 
strongest and most vulnerable of all his feelings ; and her 
reserve and austere coldness to the ladies of the digue he 
is most ambitious to propitiate, has irritated him into op* 
posing her will, by inviting them, bon gri^ malgri^ to 
his house.. 

Notre frau grdfinn^ who is ei aimable et bon eitfanif 
when she has every thing her own way, can, as yoa 
know, be not un peu meckanie when opposed. She ha« 
never forgiven Augusta for being so beautiful — a crime of 
deep die, and rarely pardoned by women — and, to avenge 
it, she has insisted on exhibiting Lord Annandale as eon 
amant entitre^ which she thinks an eclatant proof of her 
superiority of attraction over the young beauty, his wife,- 
aoo an infallible mean of mortifying her. 

Notre frau grdfinn is, however, mistaken in this last 
calculation ; for Augusta is so perfectly indififerent to- 
wards her lord, that she has never, I do believe, remark* 
ed his attentions to her rival. The truth is, her own heart 
is too deeply occupied to permit her observing the move- 
ments of others; and she has too little vanity to be 
wounded by the proceedings which would be most influ- 
ential with the majority of women. 

Notre comteese is evidently piqued at Augusta's free- 
dom from jealousy : she had expected to reap an iclaiant 
triumph from the tears and anger of Lady Annandble ; 
but, these being wanting, she considers her victory in- 
complete. 

She is everlastingly directing Lord Annandale's atten- 
tion to what she calls les gaucheries et sottisee de ion 
hiouee^ which are her terms for designating the reserved 
demeanour and constrained politeness of Augusta ; whose 
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Avoidance of hef , the comtesse resents as an unmerited 
injury, which she endeavours to excite him to punish. 

With this charitable object, she is perpetually asserting 
fitU rCest pas maitre chez lu%$ a charge so peculiarly 
offensive to a weak man, that, to refute it, there is no 
f<^ly he is not wady to commit. The proof of the truth 
of her charge, she says, exists in the fact, that he no 
longer dare have his house open, as formerly, for those 
deticiotis pttits souptrs that odce rendered his home the 
envy of all the Hite of fashion. 

She wounds his amour propre, by continually pointing 
out the marked indifference of his wife for him ; and then 
she endeavours to apply a salve to the wounds she in- 
flicts, by artfully adding,—- 

'* Imaginez voust mon cher^ une petite aotte comme . 
eUe, d*avoir Pair de ne 8t soucitr pas (Tun bel homme 
fiomme vous — bien SHevi, distingue^ et spirituel ; vrai- 
ment, ily a de quoi fcnre perdre patienceJ*^ 

Still the wounds rankle, and he likes the comtesse less 
every day, for being the instrument to inflict them. 

He turns to me for consolation ; and I have so tho- 
roughly penetrated into the very inmost folds of his 
•character, that I know how to administer it more effica- 
ciously than any oth'^r woman could ; who not having 
the same motives and opportunities for discovering and 
analysing his weaknesses, couh) not mould them to her 
will as I do. 

My flattery is administered in small, but judicious 
doses ; much on the principle of the homoeopathic sys- 
tem, which first irritates the symptoms of the malady, in 
order to enable the practitioner to ascertain its nature, and 
then soothes it. My doses are too small to give distaste ; 
not that Lever found any patients complain of their ex- 
.eess, provided they are amply sugared; but their paucity 
renders them mqre valued, and ' the taker more anxious 
for a repetition of them. 

1 extol him more by innuendoes than by fulsome; une* 
VOL. II.. 5 
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quWocal admiratioo. I decry ihe iook of all men wIkwo 
style does not, in some degree, resemble his own ; and 
those who most approach this, my implied standard of 
perfection and manly beauty, I remark, woald be indeed 
handsome, if they possessed such and jsuch featares,— 
hair, eyes, or teeth, — always particularising those peeu« 
liar to him. ^ 

A good opportunity was offered me a few days ago of 
administering to his inordinate vanity. The Comte 
Walkarinsky, brother to the Comtesse Hohenlinden, has 
arrived here ; and is pronounced, by the ladiee of our 
clique, to be the handsomest man ever seen. He eer-< 
tainly is extremely good-looking, and possesses rair noble 
et distingue, so rare and attractive. When several of 
the women were commenting on him, I, while assenting 
to his claim to manly beauty, observed, that his, however, 
i^as no( precisely the style that I preferred. Then I pro- 
ceeded to give a minlite description en beau of Lord 
Annandale— of course, without naming him — ^as my ideal 
of perfection, which I saw with a glance he immediately 
appropriated. You should have beheld him at that mo- 
ment, to be aware of the extent of self-complacency to 
which the gratifiied vanity of a weak man may conduct 
him : and the overflowing gratitude to which a judicious 
flattery gives birth. 

You know how remarkably handsome ,the Comte Hoh- 
enlinden is : well, ma chlre, his brother-in-law is infi- 
nitely superior : judge, then, how delighted Lord Annan- 
dale must have been with my implied compliment. Notre 
amie la comtesse, with her flaxen locks and lighl-blue 
eyes, never could be taken for a Polonaise ; while man- 
sieur eon frire with dark sparkling orbs and raven curls, 
could never be mistaken for any other than a Pole. ' 

Last evening we were surprised by a note, announcing 
the arrival of Lord and Lady Vernon. Lady Annandale 
instantly commanded the carriage, in order that she might 
go and see them; but her lord hop^dj in a tone that 
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looked more like dictation than entreaty, that she would 
not leave home* for that he expected some people to 
look in. 

'• I am sorry to be compelled to refuse your request/' 
replied Lady Annandale, coldly ; '* but 1 cannot permit 
my father and mother to pass their first eVening in Lon- 
don, without seeing them.*' 

'^ What possible diflerence can a few hours make?" 
urged /e inari^ with a moat marital air ; ** and will not 
an early visit to-morrow, answer every purpose?" 

** It would neither satisfy my impatient affection, nor 
my sense of duty," said fepouse, 

MUor bit his lip : and miladi rang for her shawl. 

'* You would much oblige me by not going- out this 
evening," said Lord Annandale, pertinaciously returning 
to the subject ; ** for it will look so strange to have you 
from home when ladies come here."* 

"I should certainly comply with your wishes," replied 
Augusta, '* if my own feelings only were to be sacrificed ; 
but, as my father and mother rely upon seeing me, I can- 
not disappoint them." 

** Then I am to consider that my wishes are, in your 
estimation^ utterly valueless?" rejoined milor^ growing 
angry. 

**I am sorry you should entertain this opinion," said 
Lady Annandale, as, rising from her chair, the carriage 
being at that moment announced, she left the room ; de- 
puting me dfaire les honneurs pour tile to the expected 
visiters. 

Her husband, for the first time, was guilty of the rude- 
ness, purement Anglais, df not handing her to her car* 
riage, and allowed her to depart without even a kind 
message Xalepapa et la maman; an omission that, I 
am sure, wounded her much more than the want of 
politeness to herself. 

Before she had time to reach the hall, the carriage of 
la comte$$e artived : and when na stigneurie entered the 
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drawingHToonit her countenance displayed evident symp* 
toms of ill-humour. 

**'Eh biefin mon ami! h'e8t-cepas,je vous avals dii 
que votrefemme tat bien la maUrt$$e chez elh ?** 

Annandale tried to explain the motive of her absence; 
but the comtesaen with a smile of derision, said-^ 

^^ Bah! hah! tout cela est bet et ban; maisjepre- 
voist qu'en peu de ttmps votre maison sera la plus tpste 
de tout lA)ndres^ et vous* mon cher, le mart le plus sub- 
jugSpar votre pie griiche defemme, Elle tCapas mime 
pris la peine de me f aire ses excuses quandje Cai ren- 
contree dans le vestibule. Mais, au reste^ les jeunes 
femmes Anglaises sont si mat elevceSf que cela ne 
m'etonne pas beaucoup, Mafoi, Talleyrand avail bien 
raison de dire* que les dames en *^ngleterre sont si peu 
spirituelles* que la seule conversation dans laquelle ws 
excellent, Cbt la conversation criminelle, dont les joW' 
nauxfonrnissent trop de preuves.*^ 

The grossierti de notre amie evidently disgusted Lord 
Annandale; but I could hardly retain a serious face to 
hear her reprehending, with such severity, the want of 
good breeding in others, while she herself was commit- 
ting the most gross violation of all its laws.- 

Lord Nottingham came soon after ; and, had you wit- 
nessed the change in his countenance on glancing round 
the room and discovering that Lady Annandale was not 
there, you would have been convinced, as I am, of the 
deep passion ]ie feels for her. 

" Where is Lady Annandale — I hope not ill?" fal- 
tered he. 

'' Oh, yes ! vera ill, indeed : so ill dat she see no- 
body,*' replied the comtesse, before either Lord Annan- 
dale or I had lime to answer. « 

'' Good heavens ! how long has she been ill?*^ asked 
Nottingham, wiih the deepest anxiety painted on his 
face. 

^'Mon Dieu! milor, qiCest-ceque vous avez? vrai-* 
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menit vouz avezVair d^un tnaurani,^^ said the comteste, 
most maliciously drawing Annandale*s attentioa to his 
friend. 

I took compassion on him, and explained that Lady 
Annandale was gone to her father's, as they had arrived 
that evening ; and, for the first time since our acquaint- 
ance, he seemed pleased with me. 

Ten or twelve of the old kabituis of Annandale 
Hodsc^in its palmy days of bachelorship, now dropped 
in : but Lady Annandale returned not until they had 
nearly all gone, and then sought her chamber without 
entering the saion, 

I saw that Lord Annandale was really piqued with her 
r— nay, more, that the malice of notre comtesse had not 
failed of its intended effect ; for I observed him abstract- 
ed several times during the evening. 

I am glad that she has saved me the disagreeable, and 
somewhat dangerous task, of 'first opening his eyes to 
the passion of Lord Nottinghand for Lady Annandale. 
I dreaded that the communication would render the com- 
municator disagreeable in his sight ; an effect often in- 
duced by tlie power of association. Consequently, I 
have been hitherto guarded : but now, the comlesse has 
bruiqui the affair, the rest is easy;> for Annandale*s 
jealousy onee awakened, it will not easily sleep, and will 
find sustenance in every incident, however trivial. 

Mieuy ma belh amiel aimez totijourM voire 

Carolinb. 



ft* 
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THE C0UNTB88 OF ANHANDALB TD THE COUMTSM OP 

DELAWAED. 

I wovLD have sooner replied to your letter, my deareel 
Mary, had I not laiely been so depressed in spirits, that 
I had scarcely con rage enough for the exertion. 

My position becomes every day more painful and em- 
barrassing. Lord Annandale is so wedded to society^ 
and precisely to that portion of it which I can least ap« 
prove or respect, that, finding- roe unwilling to sanctioB 
the presence of its members beneath his roof, he invites- 
them in defiance of my disapprobation. The Comlesse 
Hohenlinden is a daily guest ; and my marked coldness 
produces no other eflect on her, than the display of a 
species of rude negligence too pointed to remain uniio- 
ticed. 

Some evenings ago, I was delighted to receive a few ' 
hurried lines, announcing the arrival of my dear &ther 
and mother. To order the carriage, and go to then, 
was the natural impulse; and indeed my impatience 
would hardly permit me even to wait for the carriage. 
Judge, then, of my annoyance, when Lord Annandale 
coldly proposed my postponing the visit until next day,, 
saying, that ** he expected some friends to drop in.'* 

To disappoint those who were so anxiously longing 
to see me, I felt would be most unkind ; though to have 
obliged him, I would have sacrificed my own impatience, 
excessive as it was. Lord An'nandale^s manner of urging 
his wishes, however, betrayed so much coldness of heart, . 
as not to dispose me to a compliance with them ; so I 
persevered, and went. In the vestibule I encountered 
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the Comlesse Hohenlinden* who uttered some bantering 
remark on my going out alone ; and the reserve with 
which I received her observations seemed to oflj^nd more 
than correct her ; for I understand she eomplaiped of my 
manner to Lord Annandale. 

You may easily imagine the joy with which I found 
myself once more pressed to the hearts of my father and 
mother ; and their gratification at seeing me. I felt, be- 
neath their roof, as if I had found a haven, after having 
been long exposed to tempest and danger; and only 
wished I was never to leave them again. 

I have grown old within the last few months; years, 
--4ong years, seem to have flown over my head in that 
brief period : and 1 shrink from that world, misnamed the 
gay, into which I was so eager to enter, with fear and 
trembling; for in it I have found only disappointment 
and regret. 

Before leaving my father and mother, I asked them to 
dine with me the next day, being the first invitation I 
have ever given since 1 entered Lord Annandale*s house; 
and, I may add, the first dinner in it that I ever antici- 
pated with pleasurable emotions. 

What,' then, were my surprise and indignation, when 
I informed him of it next morning, to be tol(^ that it was 
impossible ; for, that he had engaged a party of gay 
young people, who would by no means suit Lord and 
Lady Vernon, and who would be quite put out of their 
way by persons of that age. 

I ventured a remonstrance, but was silenced by the 
avowal, that *' the party coming to dinner would vote his 
house the greatest bore in the world, and himself, the 
host on earth the most devoid of tact, if they encountered 
such a very patriarchal pair in it as my father and mo- 
ther." 

Wounded and irritated, I told him that, as he declined 
receiving them, I should certainly go and dine with them* 

^' Then you will commit a very ill-bred action/* said 
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he, aogrily, '* and expoee yourself to very disagreeable 
remarks, if, after your conduct last night, you again ab^ 
sent youwelf from the same guests." 

He quitted the room, evidently vexed r leaving me to 
weep over the consequence of my own folly, in having 
married a man of whose character, feelings, or pursuits, 
I knew nothing ; and who every day proves to me, in a 
thousand ways, that he is the most of all unfitted to con- 
tribute to my happiness. 

He has not yet 'seen, or sought to see, my father and 
mother, who are evidently offended at this neglect. They 
have asked me a thousand questions about him, which I 
have replied to in a manner not to alarm them for my 
happiness ; though all hope of ever attaining that, bless* 
ing with him has for some time left me. 

It is wrong to pain you, dearest Mary, with regrets ; 
but you are the only person to- whom I dare disclose 
them. 

Ever yours, 

•A.UGUSTA. 
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FROM THE MARatJESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD 

MORDAITNT, ESQ. v 

You were right, my dear Mordaunt; I should hzv9 
fled from the presence of this too lovely woman, wlieu 
1 first discovered the slate of my heart. 

That its tumultuous feelings are no secret to others, I 
have had more than one proof; and the persons who 
have given them are, perhaps, the two most dangerous 
in whPch such a secret could be vested, being no other 
than the Comtesse Hohenlinden and Miss Montressor^— 
two women who are capable of using the diseov^y in 
any way suited to their views. 

The comtesse is deficient in the tact and good-breeding 
which characterises Miss Montressor; for, in her desire 
to do a malicious action to any one whom she dislikesi 
she will not scruple to commit any rudeness. 

She wounds with an axe; while Miss Montressor 
uses a Damascus blade, so finely tempered, that, though 
the incision is far more deep, the pain is much less felt. 

On entering Lady Annandale's boudoir this morning, 
I found her pale, and her eyes still bore evident traces of 
tears. To my inquiries about her health, and congratula- 
tions on the arrival of her father and mother, she answer- 
ed briefly, but, as usual, kindly ; yet I fancied I observed 
a constraint and coldness in her manner very difl^erent to 
its general tone of amity. 

** Annandale asked me to dine with you to-d^y," said 
I ; *' and I have, just come from Lord and Lady Vernon, 
who told me they also are to dine here." 

The tears now positively stole down the cheeks of 
Lady Annandale; and Miss Montressor left the room. 
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I tried to utter some vague words, I hardly knew what, 
of^ consolation ; and she, wiping away the tears- that 
continued, in spite of her efforts to stop them, still to 
spring in her beauliful eyes, explained her emotion, by 
saying, that her joy at seeing her father and mother had 
made her nervous. 

There was a constraint and gine between us, of which, 
though nnost sensible of the effect, I could not divine the 
cause ; and she seemed to experience these feelings siill 
more acutely than I did, as she asked me to ring the bell, 
that she might have little St. Aubyn brought down from 
the nursery, evidently with the intention of interrupting 
our tite-dtile. 

When the nurse came. Lady Annandale demanded 
why she had not, as usual, brought the child to her; and 
the nurse replied, that the footman told her it was her 
ladyship's orders that Lord St. Aubyn was not to be taken 
to (he boudoir until sent for. 

*' And his little lordship has been so impatient to come, 
my lady," added nurse, *Mhat I'could hardly keep hioi 
quiet." 

*• You are always to bring him here every day," said 
Lady Annandale : ** but I shall inquire into • this order, 
for there must be some mistake," and again she desired 
me to ring the bell. 

To her inquiries as to who had sent the message, the 
servant stated, that Miss M ontressor had told him to de- 
liver it. At this moment, Annandale entered the room, 
looking extremely out of humour ; and, scarcely vouch* 
safing more than a nod to me, he angrily commented on 
" the noise that tiresome boy," as he designated his son, 
"had been making during the last two hours;" the 
nursery being over his library. 

*' You spoil the brat," said he, " by accustoming him 
to come here, and then ordering him not to be brought." 

iSo saying, he briskly left the room, before his wife 
could utter a word in explanation. 
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1 knew not whether to remain or go away — a suspi* 
cion of some treachery on the part of Miss Montressor, 
in ffiving the order, having taken possession of my mind, 
and I could not banish it. 

Lady Annandale appeared shocked and wounded by 
the harshness of her husband, and was silent and ab- 
stracted. 

Miss.Montfessor returned in an hour, and, when ques- 
tioned by Lady Annandale, stated that, seeing how low 
and nervous her friend had been all the morning, she 
feared the child would too much fatigue her; ^nd had, 
therefore, ordered that it should not be brought. 

This explanation may be true, and she looked perfectly 
unembarrassed while making it : but how came Annan- 
dale to know that the order had been given, without 
knowing, also, from whom it had emanated ? 

These circumstances seem very suspicious, to use the 
least offensive term that can be applied to them : and 
more appears to be meant than meets the eye. 

On leaving Annandale House, I encountered Lord Ver- 
non, who said, ** Well, as you are not to dine at my 
daughter's to day, perhaps you will dine with me : for I 
hiave had a note from her to inform me, that she will 
dine with us, instead of our coming to her.'* 

I assented to ^the proposition, though I thought it 
strange that neither Lord nor Lady Annandale had men- 
tioned any thing on the subject to me ; yet such was my 
desire to meet her who occupies all my thoughts, that I 
readily availed myself of the invitation. 

I presented myself at the usual hour at Lord Vernon's ; 
where, in a few minutes after, arrived Lady Annandale, 
, apologising for her lord*s absence by saying, that he had 
an engagement, and could not come. 

I was in the embrasure of the window, looking at a 
print, while this was uttered, and consequently she did 
not see me ; but when she did, she positively blushed 
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her fiither and mother woald observe it. 

They did not, however; and attriboled her inereaaed 
eoloor to any bat the right caaae. She appeared ill 
at ease, though evidendy eodeavooring to conceal her 
embarrassment ; and the excessive affection of Lord and 
Lady Veraon, displayed in a thoosand ways, excited her 
nearly to tears. 

This simple and excellent coople are almost patriarchal 
in their manners ; and, onaceastoffied to disguise their 
feelings, cordially expressed all the delight they expe- 
rience at having their daughter again at their paternal 
board. 

** I eoold almost cheat myself into fancying that it was 
still my dariing Gasty,** said Lord Vernon, patting her 
head. 

** And am I not so, father ?'* asked Lady Annandale, 
faintly smiling. 

** Not quite, not quite, my child !'* replied he, with a 
mournful shake of the head ; *' for you know that you 
would, whether I liked it or not, give yourself to another. 
Ah, Gusty ! you don't know how difficult we find it to 
live without you." 

It was not in Ijady Annandale's eyes alone that tears 
stood at that moment; for her &ther, mother, and myself, 
were all alike aflecied. 

** I look upon Lord Nottingham as one of my own 
family — indeed, as a son," resumed the good old man ; 
^ for he tried to console me for your loss, my dear child, 
and succeeded best in the effort, by appearing to regret 
yon nearly as much as we did.** 

Had you but seen Lady Annandale's face, at that mo- 
ment. In an instant, her eyes met mine, and their ex- 
pression of sweetness I shall never forget, nor the bright 
suffusion •of her beautiful cheeks. 

** Was he not our kindest consoler my love ?** resomed 
Lord Vernon, appealing to his wife; i^ ho, laying her 
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hand affeelionately on mine, said, " she never could for^ 
get how patiently I had listened to all their regrets, and 
eommendations of their child." 

'* Patiently, indeed," pursued Lord Vernon ; *' why, 
he seemed just as fonO of dwelling on the subject as we 
were; and not like Miss Montresspr, who always ap* 
peared to be thinking of something else when we spoke 
of our absent darling.'' 

How did I wish, during this seine de families that I 
stood in the same relation to all the parties present that 
Annandale does ! How happy, how transcendently happy 
I should be 1 And may I not, without subjecting myself 
to the imputation of vanity, say, how much hsppier they 
would be ? for I certainly am more formed for domestic 
life than is Annandale. But why dwell on such vain 
thoughts ? Happiness like this was never meant for me. 

**Hadl known in the morning that we were to be a 
parti qitarri" said Lord Vernon, " I would have engaged 
a box at Drury Lane, and taken Gusty to see my favourite 
afterpiece. It would be quite a treat to have her at the 
theatre under my chaperonage, as in former times, with- 
out any husband to remind me that she is no longer all 



mv own." 



I immediately. offered my box; and, the family-coaeh 
being ordered, to the mat delight of Lord Vernon, we 
were driven to Drury Lane; where we arrived in time 
for the third act of Othello. 

When Desdemona pleaded in vain to her father for for* 
giveness. Lord Vernon positively grew angry. 

** My favourite Shakspeare was wrong in this view 
of human nature," said the good old man ; ** he did not 
understand the heart of a father : if he did, he would have 
known that a parent cotdd not spurn his weeping child. 
No ; this is not natural. Don't you agree with me, my 
love T" turning to his wife. 

'* Locd Vernon thinks the hearts of all fathers like his 
own,'' said Lady Vernon to me, and looking at him with 

VOL. IT. 
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eyes beaming with affeciion, while Jjady Annandale 
placed her hand in hia. 

A large private box, opposite to the one in which we 
were seated, was now thrown opea ; and Lord Annan- 
dale entered it, leading in the Oomtesse liohenlinden, 
and followed by Lady Mellicent and Miss Montressor, 
escorted by Lord Charles Fitzhardinge, and three or 
foar other young men of their clique. » 

I felt annoyed at their presence ; and observed that* 
Lady Annandale appeared still more so, as she, shrank 
back behind the curtain. The eagle eyes of the Com- 
te9se Hobenlinden soon discovered us ; and the glasses 
of all the party, save those of Lord Annandale and Miss 
Montressor, were levelled at us. 

The comtesse attempted not to conceal the mingled 
mirth and surprise that our presence excited; and Annan- 
dale looked more discomposed than I ever saw him. It 
was plain that the apparition of her husband and his 
party had given pain to Lady Annandale. She directed 
to me an imploring look not to remark their vicinity lo 
her father and mother, wiio had not noticed it, being 
wholly occupied with the performance, or commenting 
on it. 

'>The Comtesse Hohenlinden seemed to be engaged in 
earnest conversation with Lord Annaudale, while, from 
time to time, they cast angry looks at our box. What 
can all this mean ? Perhaps, after all, I was expected to 
dine at Annandale House, and my presence with its 
mistress occasioned the apparent surprise I witnessed. 
But why, then, if I was expected there, did she go out 
to dine ? All this is a mystery, to the solution of which 
I have no clue. Perhaps, by calling at Annandale House 
to-morrow, I shall be furnished with one. 

Lady Vernon, being fatigued, proposed our leaving the 
theatre before the afterpiece was concluded ; and her 
daughter, who seemed relieved by our departure, re- 
quested that we would leave her at her own door. 

As I handed her from the carriage to the hall, I ob- 
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served her servants exchange looks of suspicion ; and 
then glance rnquisitively at the coach, as if to ascertain 
whether it was occupied. 

Such is the dignified reserve of Lady Annandale, that 
I dared not venture a question to her, though impatiently 
longing to know, — why, if 1 was not forbidden to dine at 
her house, she had gone to her father's. 

I left off writing to you last night, my dear Mordaunt, 
that I might tell you the result of my visit i(><»Annandale 
House. I am more mystified than ever, and know not 
what to imagine. 

On calling at the usual hoiir to-day, I found Lady 
Annandale and Miss Montressor in the boudoir; the 
former pale and sad, and the latter walking up and down 
the room, with the air of one who had been giving 
advice. 

*' Why did you not dine here yesterday ?" asked Miss 
Montressor, with an authoritative toneT **Xord Annandale 
expected you, and was offetrded ^t having a Banquo chair 
in our gay party. You were wrong, not in preferring the 
society of Lady Annandale, — cela va sans dire, — but in 
affkhant that preference, by appearing at the theatre with 
her. Your presence together led to several ill-natured 
comments and malicious interpretations by the whole 
party, which not all my tact and zeal could avert ; and 
I displayed no want of either, I assure you. Such 
imprudence is very injurious to Lady Annandale's repu- 
tation ; and, if you value it, you must be much more 
guarded." 

" Good heavens, Caroline ! what do you— what can 
you mean ?" asked Lady Annandale, blushing to her 
very temples, and then becoming as pate as death. 

**I mean that you, my dear friend," replied Miss 
Montressor, '* are young and inexperienced, and, conse- 
quently, unaware of the danger to which y out reputation 
is exposed by Lord Nottingham's imprudence.** 

*' I am aware of no imprudence,** rejoined Lady An* 
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nandale, proudly ; ** and my reputaUon depends on my- 
self alone.'* 

I now endearonred to explain to Miss Montressor, how 
my dining at Lord Vernon's, when I expected to dine at 
Annandale House, occurred; but she provokingly an- 
swered, ** that, altogether, it was a very unfortunate mis- 
tHke, and had done much mischief." 

** I will, however," she added, ** go and write two lines 
to the Gomtesse Hohenlinden, to explain the circum- 
stance, and prevent her, if not yet too late, from retail- 
ing her version of the affair to all the town." 

She then hurried from the apartment before I had time 
to say a word, retreating by a private door that leads to 
her room. 

She had not been gone ten minutes, when the other 
door of the room was attempted to be opened, but in 
vain. We, for a few moments, passively heard the ef- 
forts, concluding that each would succeed ; till, finding 
that they did not, I went to ascertain the cause— when, 
to my perfect astonishment, I discovered that the door 
was fastened on the innde. 

This atrocious act could only have been perpietrated 
intentionally, and by Miss Montressor; for no one except 
her had approached that door since I had entered it: and a 
conviction of the most execrable treachery instantly flash- 
ed across my mind. 

When I opened the door, the groom of tlie chambers 
and one of the footmen were there ; and the expression 
of their countenances fully explained ihe vile suspicions 
this insidious deed had induced them to entertain. 

Lady Annandale's appearance, too, was, . most unfor- 
tunately, more hkely to confirm than check their impres- 
sions ; for she was greatly agitated, and in an almost 
fainting state. 

The groom of the chambers presented her with a btl- 
iett and then withdrew, and she confirmed my worst sus- 
picions of treachery, by stating that it was from Miss 
Montressor. 
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There is some dark plot hatching against the honour 
and peace of Lady Annandale, 1 am now convinced ; and 
I am, probably, Intended to be made the instrument of it. 
Why else was the door fastened inside ere Miss Mon- 
tressor withdrew? and why write a note instead of com- 
ing back in person, if she had aught to say ? 

This manoeuvre must have been practised to furnish 
the servants with an opportunity of discovering that the 
door was locked. Yes, there must be some vile scheme 
in contemplation ; but what can be the motive ? Bad as 
my opinion of Miss Montressor .has ever been, and capa- 
ble as I think her of much vice, still I can see no adequate 
reason for her connivance in a conspiracy, the sole object 
of which muHt be the ruin of a person I believe her real* 
ly to like. 

'* Leave me, Lord Nottingham,'* said Lady Annandale, 
pale as death ^ ** I am not well, and wish to retire to my 
chamber." 

I obeyed her commands ; and, as I passed through the 
hall, observed the servants all whispering and eyeing m^, 
in a manner that convinced me they had formed the most 
injurbns suspicions. Never shall I forgive myself, if, 
through the frequency of my visits, I have exposed the 
text fame of the most innocent, as well as the most lovely, 
woman in the world to animadversion. 

Yes, you were right ; I ought to have fled from her 
too dangerous presence when I Brst discovered that I 
loved her: but that love was. and is so pure, and so i#hol- 
ly devoid of hope, that I madly fancied its indulgence 
could not profane its idol. 

I hate myself when I think, that to me this angelic 
creature owes the humiliation of hearing a lecture on 
prudence from the lips of such a woman as Miss Mon* 
tressor — a woman as unworthy to approach, as she is 
incapable of apprecfating, her. 

On leaving Annandale House, I proceeded to Lord Ver* 
non^s, where I found the good old couple gravely talking 
together, 

6* 
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••Do yoa know, ny dear lord» we ere not qiiiltf 
eatisfitfd with the conduet of your friend, and our 8on*ia- 
law,'* said Lord Vernon to me. 

** Why, would you believe it,^ added Lady Yernon, 
** he has not once seen us since we came to town ; for, 
though he called yesterday and was informed we were at 
home, he never offered to come in, but merely left his 
card and drove off.*' '* Sir William Vernon, our neigh- 
bour in the country, has been here this morning,'* resum- 
ed Lord Vernon ; *' and he told us that he saw Lord An^ 
nandale, with Miss Montressor and a party of fashiona- 
bles, at Diufy Lane lasjl night, opposite to us. Now, only 
fancy his not having even the politeness to come to our 
box, if only for half an hour ! — ^I don't understand all 
this, Lord Nottingham," said Lord Vernon, after a pause ; 
** but such conduct, on the part of your friend, argues but 
ill for the happiness of our darling child," 

«* I observed she was changed the moment I saw her,'* 
observed Lady Vernon ; she is thinner and paler, and her 
spirits pre no longer the same — she, that used to be all 
gayety and sunshine. Would to ^ God she had never 
married Lord Annandale !" — ^A wish that my heart 
echoed. 

'* I must see into all this," said Lord Vernon ; " my 
darling Gusty shall not be made unhappy if I have the 
power to prevent it. Shall she, my drar !" resumed he, 
turning to his wife. 

lady Vernon shook her head, as she replied, <* Alae, 
my dear friend ! the happiness of children does not de« 
pend on their parents ; if it did, our daughter would 
never have known a moment's pain." 

I left them expecting a visit from Lady Annandale» 
which, from the state of evident agitation in which I saw 
her, I fear she will not be able to make. Tou wiU lijaar 
soon again from 

Tour sincere friend, 

NoTTOimak 
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MISS MONTltBSSOR TO Jsk MARQUISE DE VIIXtiROI. 

Affairs advance here, ma ehire amie, eren more rapid- 
ly than I had contemplated. JLa belle Auguate est telk" 
meni eniSieCj that she compromises herself more than 
my most sanguine expectations ever led me to anticipate. 
I should be more disposed to regret her foliy if I possess- 
ed her confidence ; but I am hurt at finding her gf^wing 
every day more reserved to me : nor will slie, though I 
have frequently probed her heart, acknowledge the pas- 
sion that, I am convinced, is consuming it, for herpretio? 
chevalier^ Lord Nottingham. 

So little disposed is she to repose this /secret in my 
breast, that I can see she resents my leaving her alone 
with him* It was but a few days ago, that, more than 
suspecting she had had a conjugal tiie'd^tite with her 
loffdt which, judging from the redness of her eyes, could 
not have been agreeable, I thought that, with her softened 
feelings, a iite-Miie with her lover might produce an 
6daircUaement between them. He, of course, as I con- 
claded, would demand softie question as to' the source of 
her visible depression, and an explanation of their nyu- 
toal feelings would ensue. To secure them from inter- 
ruption, on leaving the room, I charged the footman to 
teU the nurse that it was her lady*s orders that the child 
should not be brought until she rang for him. Tguessed 
this order would give rise to evil suspicions among the 
seivaots, as well as keep Augusta and' her Adonis, free 
fffom; interruption until he had declared his passion. But, 
would you believe it, ma chire, I had not left her boudoir 
five minutes before she rang for the child; and, oirasking 
the mirse» why she had not brought him as hitherto, the 
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whole story of my interference was discovered. She 
was more angry with me than I had ever seen her before; 
for she appeared to have a latent suspicion that I pro- 
hibited the boy's admission in order that she might be 
left alone with Lord Nottingham. I, however, extricated 
myself from this scrape, by saying, with a most inno- 
cent face, that I only acted thus because I saw she was 
ill and depressed, and that I feared the noise of the child 
would increase her dejection. 

The best of the affair was, that Lord Annandale heard 
the boy crying violently, and sent to learn the cause ; 
when the officious servant informed him, that " his little 
lordAip cried to go to her ladyship.'* 

** Why the devil donH they take him, then ?'* asked 
the kiiid father. ^ 

'' Her ladyship has given orders that he is not to be 
admitted until she rings for him to be brought, my lord,*' 
was the reply. ^ This reply has ignited the first spark of 
a jealousy, not easily to be extinguished, in the breast of 
his lordship, who happened to know that his cara spoaa 
was, at that moment, Ute-d-UU with Lord Nottingham ; 
as I had gone to the library to ask him for a frank, which 
I did not wanU and casually observed, that I had been 
writing letters in my own apartment. Annandale has 
lived so much among the most vicious of our ladies, of 
fashion, that it would be difiicult to make him believe 
that two young people of different sexes could meet fre- 
quently, and alone, without guilt ; consequently, from the 
appearance, he jumps quickly -to the conclusion, and has 
already, I am persuaded, condemned his wife. 

The comtease misses no opportunity of drawing his 
attention to the petits soins of le beau marquU; which, 
though of a most respectful character, are, nevertheless, 
too unremitting not to be remarked. The dignified re- 
serve of Lady Annandale, so unusual in so^very yoang 
a woman, sa atigneurU affects to attribute to hypocrisy ; 
while, I am convincedi it proceeds from consciousneet of 
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a preference that alarms her virtue, and which she thus 
attempts to repress. Pauvre petite! she will, one day, 
have to thank me for breaking the chains I assisted her 
to forge ; and for enabling l)er to assume otliers, which 
will press less heavily. Yes, she will be a very happy 
wpman as the wife of Lord Nottingham : for, independent 
of their attachment, which, I am sure, is, or will be, of 
the most fervent and romantic character, they are both 
more formed for domestic than fashionable life ; and will, 
therefore, retire to the seclusion of some one of his chdr 
teaux, without entertaining a single regret for the plea- 
sures of London. The patriarchal papa and mamma of 
my lady, also, will gain by the exchange of sons-in-law ; 
for Nottingham acts towards them as if already he stood 
in that relation, while Annandale treats them with perfect 
nonchalance. 

The' individuals who compose our circle- have already 
commenced commenting very freely on the attentions of 
Lord Nottingham to Lady Annandale. Their liaison is 
looked on as a thing no longer doubtful, and furnishes a 
topic of general conversation, and an object for the small 
facetiousness of the fashionable pretenders to wit. Lord 
Annandale perceives this ; and his vanity, the most sen- 
sitive of all his qualities, writhes under the iBfliction« 
which wounds not his heart — if hearts such men have» 

Litde does Augusta suspect that her conduct is the 
aubject of remark, or that her virtue is questioned. How 
shocked she would be at the bare notion of jt ! 

I told you of her going to welcome the arrival of her 
papa and mamma en ville^ in defiance of the request of 
heiC husband to remain at home. This proceeding piqued • 
him exceedingly ; but not near so much so as her 
dining with them the next day, though he had a party, 
^and ladies too, to dine wit(i him. He apologised for her 
*absence by saying that Lady Vernon was unwell, and 
that Lady Annandale had gone to nurse her,— -an Aisto- 
riette at which the comlesae opened* her eyes to their 
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fullest extent, and, with that airgoguenard for which, you 
may remember, she was so famous, burst into a laugh 
rather louder than les bienaeances permit in an English 
aristocratic circle. Seeing that Annandale looked vexed 
and embarrassed, I came to his aid, by adding, that I^ady 
Annandale was the most affectionate daughter in Uie 
world, and never quitted her father and mother whenever 
they had the slightest indisposition. He looked bis 
thanks ; while the comteaae maliciously whispered in 
Annandale*s ear, but loud enough for me to hear, that it 
was strange so loving a daughter appeared to be so tin- 
loving a wife. 

When dinner was announced, it was discovered that 
Lord Nottingham, who was expected, was absent ; and, 
as Annandale has a peculiar dislike to a vacant place at 
his table, he was not a little discomposed by the jion-ap- 
pearance of his friend. 

'< How very droll it is,'* said riotre comiesse, ** that 
Lord Nottingham has not come ; for I heard him last 
night promise you.** 

Annandale bit his lip. 

** Perhaps, as miladi has gone to nurse her mamma, 
milord has gone to keep company with the papa,'* con- ' 
tinued the comteaact with a laugh, which was echoed b^ ' 
the whole party around. ' 

I saw that the host was deeply mortified at this open 
and indelicate insinuation, though most anxious to con- ' 
ceal his feelings ; and, therefore, I changed the conversa- | 
tion, led it into lively subjects, gave utterance to some of 
my most brilliant bon-mofa, and, in short, played the 
hostess d ravir. I had, at Annandale*8 request, taken 
his wife's place at table ; and I resolved to make him 
sensible of the different manner in which it was filled, 
and bow much the gayety of a dinner depends pn the 
mistress of ihe file. Yet, while executing this determi- 
nation, I took c§re not to throw him into the back- 
ground ; but, ttu tontraire, drew him out, applauded 
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whatever he said that was passable, and glossed over 
what was stupid. In short, I put all the party so much ; 

at their ease, and rendered them so satisfied with them- 
selves, find, par consequence^ with me, that Lord Charles 1 
Fitzhardinge declared aloud, that I made the most de- j 
lightful hostess he had ever seen, and was precisely cal- I 
culated to be at the head of a table that was to give the 
Ion to fashionable society. None of this success was 
lost x>n Lord Annandale, whom I detected looking at me 
more frequently than during all the time of our previous 
acquaintance, and evidently more admiringly too. 



n mi nomu or socistt* 



MIM MONTSBfltOR TO LA HARQUISB DB TILLBBOX. 

Ma ehire Delphine, I promised in my last to make 
. yoD au fait of the scene at ihe theatre, and sit down to 
perform that promise. Eh bien done, we went to Drary 
une in the evening ; and yna may jadgQ my astonish* 
ment when, in the box vis-d-vt« to us, we discovered 
Lord and Lady Vernon, Lady Annandale, and Lord Not- 
tingham. 

*'./9A, la voUdr said the eomie99e; vou9 vayez que 
favaU raison. ^ MUord Nottingham est avec tux pour 
tenir compagnie au papa, commeje Pavois predit. 

This remarli produced a peal of laughter from all' but 
Lord Annandale and myself: he looked furious, because 
he felt the ridicule of his position, and the eomtease had 
no mercy on him ; while I used my utmost endeavours 
' to put a good face on the business, Inr discoursing on the 
attachment of Lord Nottingham for Lord and Lady Ver- 
non, with whom, I added, he had been staying in the 
country since Lady Annandale*8 marriaige. 

This statement, implying an ancient friendship^ gave 
a better colour to the aflfair ; and, though it by no means 
imposed on Lord Annandale, bis looks thanked me for it 
The eomtetae pertinaciously observed Lord Nottingham's 
box all the evening, for it was in it they sat ; and showed 
as much ill breeding as any fine lady in London could 
display, though they all are, in general, remarkable for 
this quality — thinking themselves, I suppose, by virtue 
of their vocation, privileged to be disagreeable. 

Our opposite neighbours left the theatre some time be* 
fore we did ; and, when we arrived at Annandale House, 
the comiesae was so indelicate as to ask the porter if mt- 
hdi had returned, and with whom t 
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**W4th Lord Nottingham," wss the answer; which 
brought the- blood to Lord Annandale's face, and elicited 
a spiteful observation from the comteaae^ as to the freedom 
from g€ne of anj kind with which lea damea Jlnglaiaea 
managed their love affairs. 

I can see that Lord Annandale begins to detest aa aeig^ 
neurief and no wonder ; for she, to avenge her pique at 
his having married, hesitates not to say things that you 
or I9 with all the malice possible, could not bring our- 
selves to utter. Maia iant nUetiXf for her bruaquerie 
saves me the necessity of making disagreeable disclosures. 

When the party separated. Lord Annandale begged me 
^to indulge him with a few minutes* conversation. I dis- 
played some hesitation and reluctance, which made him 
still more anxious to retain me. 

** I wish to speak to yon on a very important subject, 
my dear Mias Montressor; and, consequently, this is no 
time to stand on idle ceremony, no let me request you 
will be seated. You must have observed,** he added, 
** the frequency of Lord Nottingham's visits here ; they 
are daily and long— too long not to give rise to idle and 
ill-natured comments. I have been too much, and lived 
too many years in the world, to attach importance to tri- 
fles; but when I see Lady Annandale commit her repu- 
tation and my honour, it is time I should look to her con- 
duct.** 

Here I attempted some futile excuses for her ; but he 
cheeked me, saying, *' I am aware that, from your friend- 
abip for her, and your extreme good-nature*' (the first 
time I over was considered good-natured !} ** you would 
wish to conceal or palliate her offences ; but, I am sorry 
ta say, they adniit of neither excuse nor palliation.'* 

" You surely cannot imagine, my lord," interrupted I, 
'^ that, blessed with a husband so every way superior to 
Lord Nottingham," (and here I affected to look confused 
al my own warmth,) ** Augusta could possibly bestow a 
thoDghi on him." 

roL. u. 7 
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** You are to good, too indqlgest, my deer Miio Moti- 
troMor, to thkik so fsvourebly of moi" aii4 his eyosc 
poeiiivelj sparkled with pleasure. **It is a fact* of whtoh< 
yo«« perhaps, are noC awaro, but with which I have been 
some days acquainted, that Lady Annaodale*s positioii 
wMl Lord Nottingham has furnished a topic of scandal 
in the fashionable world; and we must admit thai. bee 
oondupt must have been wholly wanting in ^eeorwaa, or 
it never could have obtained this publicity in so short a 
time. What could be more glaring than her choosing to 
dtne out to-day, when she knew I had cbmpairy at honO' 
— Lord Nottingham absenting himself, too, withom emen 
aft apology? And then, bemg seen w44h her at the 
theatre justifies the rumours in question ; and I shall be 
rendered ridiculous in the eyes of all London, if I do not- 
adept measures to put a stop to her imphidence." 

^* Surely, my lord, you would not do any thing' Inrrii, 
any thing likely to pain or humilitate Augusta* Considei^ 
how young, how inexperienced she is !" 

** You are an anget, lovely CaFoline !*' exclaimed he, 
setniBg my hand aod kiseing it fervently ; ^* and I only 
wish that Lady Annendale had your tact and disenlten^ 
«-bul of thet no woman that I know can boast.** 

I; lodsed down, tried to blush aod appear embarrassed, • 
which^ of course, encouraged his boldness, oniil be iuh. 
equivocally made me a declaration of love, at which I 
adfbcted to be shocked ; and he repeated his regret that I 
stood not in the relation towards him that Lady Annenr 
d^le filled^ 

** When Tsaw you doing the hononrs of my table tot 
day, my charming friend," continued he, *^ I could nei 
help beings struck with the difierent effect your influence' 
apreadi around. Brilliant and witty y4>urself, you called 
ibrth all the agreeable qualities' of others; instead of eaet* 
ing ^ ffine'f if not a^gloom^ round the guests, asLady^ 
Amtancnle's reserved manners invariably do. I wish te 
fill a certain position in society, for which, J flatter my* 
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•elf, my station, fortane, and talents, qualify me ; I mean 
the .position of a leader of fashion^ making my house the 
focus of the ilite of our society. I do not regard this 
important desideratum with the frivolous feeWng of the 
generality of persons ; that is, as a mere object of amuse- 
ment, or of acquiring fashionable celebrity. No ; I view 
it as a means of obtaining political influence, which our 
ministerial people have always too much neglected." 

Here he looked as profoundly sagacious as if suggest- 
Smg the mode of carrying the most important political 
measure ; and I affected to consider his puerile fancy, 
ineifaUy sapient and momentous. 

^ Our ministers," resumed he,. ** arrive at power at too 
advanced an age to become leaders of fashion. A veteraii 
Higani is always ridiculous ; wjtness poor liodersdale ; 
bui, as I took office ai a period of life when few are 
deemed capable of holding it," (you should have seen 
how seIf*important he looked !) ^* I may, without any 
risk of ridicule, unite the rare position of a leader of 
fashion and a man of business. To effect this great ob- 
ject of my desires. Lady Anaandale should be a totally 
different perscgi. She.has the physiqu?, but not the nHh 
raky for a position saeh as my wife ought to hold. Yon, 
my charming friend, have both. Would that I could 
—but it is vail) to think of what is impossible." 

He does think, and wiU think, nevertheless, of this 
seeming impossibility, until it ceases to be one: for his 
vanity will co-operate with my ambition in perpetually 
inviting him to the fuliimeni of his #ish ; and, rather 
than appear as a deserted hssband, he will, I am sure, 
marry again, the instant he shall be freed from his present 
chains, in order to convince the world ll>at he cared not * 
for his former wife, and cfotfS«care for her successor. ' 
Every time I attempted to advocate AugHsta's cause, he 
sileoced me by compliments on my good* nature. The 
plea I most strongly urged, to prove the impossibility 
of her preference for another, was. his own superiority. 
This fulsome flattery ineffably gratified his vanity ; for it 
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18 BO inordinate and voracioas that it would -deromr any 
thing. But it did not satisfy him that Augusta was will- 
ing to accord hi in this superiority, for her coldness too 
plainly implied the eontrary : consequently, my seeming- 
ly most amiable intervention had not the effect of per- 
suading him to forgive her, but only that of making him 
value me the more, for appearing to believe that she mnst 
entertain a favourable opinion of him. You see, ma beUi 
amtV, that the **' comedy of errors** advances just as I 
foretold and wished; but when a plot is founded on \h€ 
vanity of man, it seldom fails of success. 

MdiOf earisHma I voire » 

Caroline. 

A note from Lord Annandale, requiring a few minutes* 
audience, has just been placed in my hand. What can 
he have to commuiiicato ? 1 have not yet seen Lady 
Annandale, so I am all in the dark. I shall resume my 
letter after I have seen him. 

This business advances more rapidly than I had antici- 
pated, or even desired ; and, what is very provoking, will 
sadly interfere with all the schemes of amusement laid 
down for the closing of the season. Jktaia^ c^tat egal; 
it is all in favour of other and more important schemes. 
Yet, now that the dinoHmerU of my comedy draws near^ 
I begin to feel a little nervous. 

I left off with telling yon that Lord Annandale demand- 
ed an audience, which I granted. I found aa aeigneurie 
in his library, in a state of great agitation. He had* it 
appears, on leaving me last night, entered his wife's 

' dressing-room, with, he says, the intention of seeking an 
explanation from her; bu(« I strongly suspect, he was 
very certain she had been some time, in bed. He asserts^ 
that a thought occurred to him (it is only husbands who 

- ever have such thoughts,) to examine her escritoire— the 
key lying temptingly on her toilet-^-expecting to find 
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some tangible proofs of the fiiill his ini^nes; whetit lo 
and behold ! instead of suodry amatory billets from ie 
bema marqtus, he finds naught but my lady's diary. 
This he eonsidered mieux que ritn; and so it has proved* 
Fair ladies, while you live, or, at least, while you love, 
beware of keeping diaries ; or if you will do so, hint not 
at the feelings of your hearts ! 

Eh bieny ma chircj I judged rightly ; Augusta loves 
Lord Nottingham with all the enthusiasm, all the roman* 
tic fervour, of which only a young Englishwoman is 
capable. Yes, ma belle, you French ladies, with all your 
fascinations, and all your sentimentalities (and I give you 
full credit for possessing both in no ordinary degree,} 
must yield to the untravelled dames Anglaiaes for that 
strong and enduring affection, which is much less a pas* 
sioQ than a sentiment, nursed in secret, and matured in 
sorrow. The natve expression of Augusta's love for le 
marquU^ and the no less naltt}e disclosure of her more 
than indifference for her Iiege*lord, have enraged him be* 
yond measure; and, to avenge his mortified vanity, he has 
determined on exposing her toN^ll the consequences of an 
open •sclandre. 

Every expression in this unfortunate diary which ad-* 
mits of an equivocal meaning, he has tortured into a guilty 
one; but I doubt whether any other person could find 
more in it than an artless outpouring of the secret feelings, 
of a loving,^ yet pure heart 

This diary will serve to show yet more plainly than 
all my descriptions could, that lusus naturx, the heart 
of a young English woman». which foreigners rarely have 
an opportunity of studying, and — ^may I, without ofiend«> 
ing, add?— -more rarely have the power of oomprehend- 
ing* He has lent me this diary, so I shall copy it, and 
send you my transcript. I afiected to plead for Lady 
Aanandale, tried to extenuate some passages in this no|f 
Tecord of her feelings, and to soften others : but what 
could extenuate, in her vain husband's eyes, that crime 

7» 
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• 
of deepest, darkest die, the depreciation of himeeir, 9<r 
innocently expressed ? Her love for another I do beliere 
he could pardon ; but her want of admiration for the per- 
son he most admires upon earth, self, he never can for- 
give. 



DIART OF LADY ANNANDALE. 



Yes! Mary Detaward is right. No woman ever 
should permit the daily visits of any man. O God ! why 
was the bandage not sooner torn from my eyes ? Now, 
alas ! it is t6o late; the arrow has entered into my soul, 
never to leave it but with life. This deep consciousness 
of an unhaRowed passion will destroy me; and I feel as 
if all who behold me conld read it in characters of shame 
on my brow. How am I fallen ! To whom can I pour 
out the miseries of my oppressed heart ? Not to Mary 
Delaward^s chaste ear can the ravings of an illicit passion 
be disclosed : she would shrink from me in horror. To 
Caroline the confession of my error would only excite 
some heartless jest on the commonness of my mi^ortune. 
She would confound me with the crowd of women whose 
guilt fs not limited to the heart; and I — I that was so 
proud and so pitiless for their crimes, have lived to ex- 
perience the dreadful consciousness of a guilty passion, 
— that first step in the rapid descent to vice and ruin. 

I knew not that I loved him until the sentiment be- 
came rooted in my soul, and identified with my life. 
While first listening to thoughts that seemed the voico 
of my own, I dreamt not that danger awaited me. 
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** Each thought of mine an echo foand in his ; 
Our minds were like two mirrors, placed on wallst 
Fronting each other, and reflecting back 
The 8el^8ame objects^^such is sympathy.** 



I fancied, fool that I was, that I only felt for Lord Not- 
tingham the same admiration and deference that I enter- 
tained for Lord Delaward. A growing distaste towards 
the weak man to whom I so madly gave myself, ought 
to have warned me of the state of my heart, by showing 
that it was the contrast presented to his mediocrity by 
t^e noble qualities of Nottingham which had increased 
my indifference towards him into positive dislike. 

Bot no, I was infatuated — madly, blindly, infatuated, 
and shut my eyes to the precipice bn the edge of 
which I stood. To count the hours of his absence, 
to listen for his step, to tremble at his approach, to 
forget all but him during his presence, and to dread 
the moment of his departure-^this has been my life for 
months. Mary Delaward must have observed something 
in my letters, or heard some evil remark, to have induced 
her to dwell on the danger of male friendships. 

Thai- letter first opened my eyes to my danger; yet 
I had not courage to break off the daily habit of seeing 
him. Even now that Caroline has spoken more plainly, 
and I can no longer doubt the fatal truth that he is dear 
— >-oh, how unutterably dear ! — to me, yet can I not re- 
solve to separate from him for ever ; though that is the only 
conduct which prudence, duty, and virtue, -dictate to me 
to pursue. How often does the thought intrude, that, 
when I first saw him on whom my soul dotes, I was still 
free ! and I might have brokeii off the engagement my 
inexperience led ma to form with a man whojm, even 
then, I felt that I did not, could not love. Why did I 
not refuse to ratify that fatal compact? I might have 
been his in the sight of God and man ; and blessed in, 
instead of murmuring at, my destiny. It was Caroline's 
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counsel that lured me into this detested marriagey-^would 
that the grave had received me before I had fimrmed it ! 

It is a relief to unburden my heart by committing its 
overflowings to paper, now that I dare no longer open 
its secret feelings to Mary DeUward. Time was when 
I had no concealment from her; but to this state of men- 
tal solitude has my own wilful folly reduced me. With 
what bitter, what vain regret do I recur to the past ; and 
with what dread, anticipate the future ! So youqg as I 
afli, too — how dreary, bow cheerless are my prospects ! 
k few months ago, whose were more briUiant! — bletswd 
with youth, health, fortune, station ; and, above all, with 
parents so indulgent as to anticipate my every wish* 
Fatal, fatal indulgence ! All this happiness I have pervert- 
ed by my own folly. 1 forced these too indulgent parents 
to yield my hand to one I did not love: and thai one 
step has plunged me irretrievably in ruin ! 



While we were in conversation on this momentous 
affair, a servant entered with letters. One of them was 
aa anonymous one; fiHed with charges against fjsdy An- 
nandale ; stating that her limson with Lord Nottingham 
was no longer a secret to the public, and that it was even 
.known that more than one of the servants had found the 
door of her ladyshipV boudoir locked on the inside, 
when she was tiie-d'tSte with Lord Nottingham. 

He read this epistle aloud to me, and was nearly mad- 
dened by its contents. I affected to doubt the truth of 
the atatementr well knowing the fact ; for I it was who 
tlily turned the key of the door by which company 
enters the boudoir, before I retreated by the private door 
used only b^ Lady Annandale and myself. The letter I 
suspect to emanate from one of the servants; for the 
practice is not, I am told, an unusual one in London, on 
sueh occasions. 
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I left Annandale wriling to his solicitor to come aoii 
ezamiDe the domestics ; on the subject of the lii<e)ied 
door ; and, as I know the evidence of, at least* ;t^o of 
th.em will establish the fact, I have no doubt of the result. 
I must leave this house before the eadandre occurs ; for 
it might be injurious to my future position in society to 
be at all mixed up with it. To go to the Comtesse Ho* 
henlinden would not be advisable, for she is in very maU' 
vais odeur here. In addition to this objection, her lynx 
eyes would quickly discover the newly developed ten' 
dresse of Lord Annandale for me, and its probable result 
when he obtains his freedom— an anticipation which 
would rapidly convert her into an inveterate foe. I, 
tlierefore, see no course for me to adopt, but to return to 
ma triste tante in the country ; there to vegetate, until a 
divorce enables Lord Annandale to demand my hand. I 
•hali write, therefore, to my aunt by this post, saying that 
the air of London disagrees with me, and asking her to 
send her carriage for me forthwith. This prudent mea- 
sure will, I know, gratify Lord Annandale. 

And now for the most disagreeable part of the affair — 
an interview with Augusta ; viS'd'vis to whom I feel 
certain uneasy qualms of conscience, which nothing 
soothes but the conviction, that, after all the publicity of 
this business is over, she will become the wife of the 
man she loves, and have to thank me for being the cause 
of her felicity. I owe her a compensation for having 
urged her into a marriage which she does not like, and 
heartily hope she will enjoy all the happiness I wish 
her ; for I cannot help entertaining for her a mingled 
sentiment of pity and afiedion, knowing, as I do, the 
goodness and innocence of la pauvre petiie. 

Again 1 resume my pen ; but I make no excuses for 
this interminably long letter, knowing that you will be 
all curiosity to learn how this complicated plot of mine 
works, t found Augusta reclined on ^ the sofa in her 
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•^ressmf-TOom, pale a« marble* and apparenilf agitated. 
After an«wering my inquiries reopectiftg her health by a 
few brief words, stating the tttnesa her looka but laa 
plainly denoted, she told oie that ** a siost exiraordinary 
OQCurrenoe had taken place ; her escritoire had beea 
opened, and a diary which she had lately kept (how 
ihe poor soul blushed when she named it !) bad disap> 
peared." 

I looked the very personification of siMrprtse and inno- 
oence; couUi not possibly J magine how such a tbiag 
cook! have happened ; asked whether she had searched 
every place for it ; and hoped it contained nothing of any 
importance* I pitied her visible consternation, as she 
acknowledged that the diary did contain thoughts wiiidi 
she wislted no eye on earth to see, save her oWn. I ex- 
pressed all the regret imaginable ; trusted she would yet 
find it ; and advised the necessity of more eaution hi 
the toure. 

^^ Do not mistake jne, Gavolhte," said ebe, gravely ; 
** though I fear I must infer that you have lately done so, 
fipom the extraordinary observatiwis you yesterday made 
to Lord Nottingham on his imprudence in exposing ray 
cepotation to sosptoion. My honour, and its reputation, 
I trust, depend, not on Lord Nottingham, but ou myself* 
I may not, when writing down my feelings in tlie saae* 
tity of privacy, as if pouring thorn 6ut> to^ that ear to 
which alone erring mortals should have recourse, have 
concealed the weakness of my heart But, if my leelv 
ings were colpab|e, my actions were irreproachable. 
One I could not always command ; the other I coold, 
and did.* 

She- looked so proud and calm as she utt^ed this, that 
I stood abashed before her ; and endeavoured to excuse 
what I had said. How corrupt must tliat mind be* that 
could have seen Augusta at that oioment, and doubted her 
pufity ! Yes, my dear friend, there is something saered, 
something almost divine, in a perfectly big h-l^uled and 
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virtaoiM wonniiv Heigh*ho! wcoild thai ail wonnen^ 
were a«r 1 

I toU Axigusta thai I liad just heaid foom my aunt, 
wbo«. feeling unwell, wisbeil me to return, to heu 
' ^I ehouLd more regret your departure,'* said alicv. 
** were it not that I think it fortunate for you to be remoT*^ 
ed from the too frequent intercourse you maintain with 
the Comteese Hohenlindeq ; aa intercourse which I con- 
sider moat dtsadvantageoufr to you, my dear GasolinCi. in 
eiper^ pokii of viewJ' 

Perhaps she was^ right; hut, be that as it may, I waa-.^ 
80 subdued by the recollection of the unvarying affection 
and gentleness of the creature before me, and the know- 
ledge of the duplicity of my conduct towards her, that, as 
I remembered we must henceforth be strangers (for the 
future wife of Lord ^nnandale must not be the friend of 
ihepaat,) a pang of regret and remorse reminded me that! 
am not so philosophic as I had imagined myself to be ; 
and I felt^as if taking an eternal farewell of her whose 
destiny my influence had determined. Selfish and cal- 
culating as I have hitherto been — and I admit that I have 
been both in no eommon degree — yet I do believe, that, 
were I not convinced that with Lord Annandale, Augusta 
never can be happy, and with Lord Nottingham she will, 
I ehouM even now retract, were it possible ; for I could 
not bring myself to drive this innocent and confiding 
creature to shame or sorrow. Rut she must, she will be 
happy with Nottingham — I will not allow myself to 
doubt it. 

I shall write a few lines to Lord Nottingham without t 
signature, informing him of the attachment he has inspir- 
ed in Augusta's heart. To how few men would such a 
piece of intelligence be necessary, for the vanity of al- 
most all would have anticipated it; but he is too excel- 
lent to be vain. How superior is he to Annandale ! 
How very ungentlemanly was it of the latter to open sur- 
reptitiously his wife's escritoire, and how indelicate to 
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read and show her diary ! This is a proceeding which, 
even while it forwards my views, I must still contemn ; and 
all right-minded Englishmen would, I think, agree with 
me in this sentiment. It displays so clearly a meanness, 
and want of high principle, that it leads me to determine 
on keeping sa seigneurie in good order whencTer he be- 
comes my lawful property ; and I vnll have a lock to my 
escritoire that will puzzle him to open it, I promise him. 
JiddiOf eara ! you shall yet* see a coronet encircle my 
brow, and come to London, to behdld kow well I shall 
enact the new r6le of a leader of fashion, though never 
forgetting that of 

Voire amie devouee^ 

Carolink. 
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^ROM LORD JfOTTlNOHAM TO BDWARD BfORDAHHT, 

I DEBATES long With myself this morning, my dear 
Mordatmt, w^eiher I ought to call at Annandale House, 
or not, to-day. It occnrred to me that, if I did not eall« 
the servants might altribute my absence to some eeB*> 
seioufiness relative to the discovery of the locked door 
yesterday^ and therefore I went; perhaps, too* tlie hope 
of aeeing her on whom* my soal dotes, also influenced 
my decision. The porter told me his My wasl not at 
home, in a tone (but it might liave beea my imagination 
that so interpreted il) which seemed more than ordinarily 
bruiqut. I asked, whether Lord Annandale was at home ? 
but he, also, was denied, though his cabriolet was at the 
door. 

What can this conduct mean ? Was the order given 
by her, or by him ? I remember that there was a JUrti 
in her couoteoance I never before saw it wear, when Miss 
Montressor commented on my compromising Lady An* 
nandale^s reputation ; and the proud and indignant manner 
ia which she repelled the insidious insinuation of that 
lady, still is present to my memory. Probably that heartless 
woman's observations have induced Lady Annandale to 
close doors against me ; and, if she have so acted, while 
lamenting this cruelty, I must admit its wisdom, I never 
should have had courage to tear myself from her sight; for 
I am become weak and vacillating as a child. This en* 
grossing passion has mastered all my energies, destroyed 
my best resolves, and left me naught of manhood but ita 
wilfulneee. 

I have this moment received an anonymous letter, in a 
female^s handr— its oontcnts astonish me ! It states that I 
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am beloved — yes, fondly beloved— by the wooaan, the 
writer is sore, I prefer above all others od earth ; that the 
natural reserve, prudery, or sense of duty, call it what I 
will, of the lady in question, may induce her to conceal 
her a£fectNMi for me ; but that I may rest assured that af- 
fection exists, and must not despair, though the person 
who entertains it should continue to repress all external 
symptoms of it 

This letter is signed, <* A Friend," and must, I am sore, 
come from Miss Montressor. Who else knows or sus- 
pects my feelings ? And yet what could be the motive 
of such a communication ? I am all bewildered ! i will 
call on Lord and Lady Vernon ; perhaps they may be 
able to ihrow some light on the rejection of my visit at 
Annandale House. 

. I found Lord and Lady Vernon in their library, both 
greatly agitated, and the latter in tears. • 

'* Look here," said Lord Vernon, handing me a letter; 
** this is the fac-simile of one addressed also to niy wife. 
It is anonymous and contains the most vile and infamous 
charges against the honour of our child. Yours, also, is 
assailed ; but we know you too well, my dear lord, brief 
as has been the term of our friendship, to doubt your 
honour, any moie than we do that of our idolised Augusta, 
on the faith of whose virtue we would risk our lives.— 
But to have that virtue questioned, and her name thus 
profaned, is ipdeed a severe blow.'* 

So saying, he pointed to a pile of newspapers, in which, 
he said, the most indelicate references were openly made 
to a supposed attachment between Lady Annandale and 
myself. Now was it that all the guilty imprudence of 
my conduct, in so frequently attending Lady Annandale 
in imblic, and visiting her daily, appeared in its true light, 
while I perused the disgusting attacks to which my sel- 
fish folly had exposed her ; and beheld the shame and 
sorrow it had inflicted on her excellent patents. I, who 
knew the world, ought to have foreseen that such must 
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be the result ; but, crimiual as I was, I closed my eyes on 
the danger to which my attentions subjected her ; and 
have, consequently, been the means of having that honour 
impugned which I would have risked my life a thousand 
times to defend. 

I stood shocketl and abashed before Lord and Lady 
Vernon; for, though free from even a guilty thought 
with' regard to their daughter, my conduct had 41 the 
semblance of guilt. The innumerable liaisons between 
parties of my acquaintance, of whose culpability no doubt 
exists, were all characterised by conduct similar to mine; 
so that I had injured the reputation of this pure-minded 
and innocent woman to the utmost extent, by the selfish 
indulgence of seeking her society in a manner that must 
have impressed a belief of impropriety on the minds of 
all who had opportunities of observing it. 

** If Augusta should becoiite aware of these vile rn« 
mours," said Lady Vernon, ** the consequences would be 
dreadful indeed ; her pride and delicacy would be mor« 
tally wounded. Oh, my poor, dear, innocent child ! in 
whose pure imagination, a belief, even of the guilt of 
which she is openly accused, never could find a place 
against one of her own sex, and to be thus profaned in 
the eyes of the public !" 

Here a paroxysm of tears interrupted the mother ; and, 
as I beheld them chase each other down that venerable, 
and hitherto calm countenance, where shame had never 
before brought a blush, I execrated myself. 

A note was now delivered to Lady Vernon, and an* 
other to her husband. The father reddened to his very 
brow as he perused it, and anger flashed from his eyes. 

** He shall answer for it !" said he, throwing the letter 
on the table ; but at this moment Lady Vernon dropped, 
fainting, from her chair, and we both ran to assist her. 
She soon revived ; and, pointing to the letter, begged 
that the carriage might be immediately ordered. 

•* We must go for our poor child,'' said she, torning 
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to Ijofi YernoB with a look of unutterable angnith ; ** ihe 
house of Lord Annandale is no longer a beitting abode 
fiir her.'' 

^* Head tbeae," aaid Lord Vernon, la3ring down th» 
note to his wife, and handing both to me. ^* I will not^^ 
Lord Nottingham, so far insult the purity of my injured 
daughter as to imagine that blame can aiitach to her ; but, 
with her youth and inexpcriencet she may, through ig' 
norance of that world into which she was too early 
thrown, have been neglectful of the appearances which, 
in the tainted atmosphere of London, are more studied 
than the reality oT virtue. But you^ my lord, who knew 
the danger, surely you have not been so culpable, so 
cruel towards my daughter and towards us, whom you 
professed to like, as to have exposed her, by* your atten- 
tion^, to the vile imputations now cast upon her honour! 
Her unworthy husband— for unworthy he must be, not 
to have better guarded the treasure we confided to hia 
care, and for believing that guilt could attach to our child 
-^writes to say that it is his intention to seek legal re- 
^88, and that he wishes Lady Annandale to leave his 
liouse." 

** Let us go immediately for our daughter," said Lady 
Vernon ; and she rang the bell im patiently , to order her 
carriage. 

. I glanced my eye over the letters, acarcely conscious 
that I had not even attempted an answer to Lord Vernon. 
What answer could I make, overpowered as I was with 
the oppressive weight of regret for the injury I had in- 
flicted on iheir daughter, and on them? Annandale's 
letter was cool and collected, containing only n few lines^ 
stating his intentions nearly in the words that Lord Ver- 
non had repeated. Lady Annandale's note was nearly 
obliterated by tears, and ran nearly as follows — for every 
line of it is imprinted on my memory : — 

** Mother, dear motlier ! I am accused of a crime of 
deep die. Your child is disgraced and dishonoured ; but 
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you will not believe her guilty, though all the world be- 
side may condemn her. If I fancied you or my father 
could for a moment imagine me guilty, even in thought,' 
of the crime with which I am charged, I could not live. 
Why, why did I ever abandon you ? I am all bewil- 
dered, and have but one feeling, one wish left ; and that 
is, to quit this hateful roof, and (die had been written, 
and then half defaced) return with you to the home of my 
infancy — there to hide myself from the shame that has 
seared my very soul, and destroyed for ever the peace of 
your Augusta." 

And all this was my work ! Oh, Mordaunt, to what 
fearful results does the indulgence of selfishness lead ! 

** You will feel the propriety, my lord,'* said Lord 
Vernon, gravely, but more in sorrow than in anger, ** of 
our avoiding all intercourse with you for the future.'* 

I attempted to utter something, but he stopped me ; 
and, waving his hand, begged me to remember, that to 
him no exculpation of the honour of his child was neces- 
sary, because he never could doubt it. I felt that I ought 
to withdraw, and left their presence, writhing under the 
consciousness that I had inflicted the deepest wound on 
their peace, and destroyed the reputation and happiness 
of her who is dearer to roe a thousand times, than life it- 
self. I am wretched, my dear Mordaunt, and feel that, could 
I but justify the purity ofLady Annandale, I would forego 
the hope of ever again beholding her ; though that hope has 
sustained me ever since I have indulged the fatal passion 
that has wrought such misery to her. 

Ever yours, 

Nottingham. 
8* 
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KISS M0NTBE880R TO hA MARaUTSE D£ TILLCROI. 

I HAVE juflit witnessed, ma chire amie, the most pain* 
ful scene ; and n^y nerves are so dreadfully shaken by 
it, that I can scarcely hold my pen. I wish I had never 
embarked in the scheme that has produced all this 
chagrin to persons for whom I really felt no ill-will ; for^ 
now that the dinoHment of What I intended should be a 
comedy is at hand, it begins to look more like a down* 
right, earnest tragedy ; and I hate tragedies, ofT or on the 
stage. But, to resume. Lord Annandale's solicitor 
questioned the servants : the story of the nurse being for^ 
bid to bring the child to the boudoir, and the locked door, 
came out *, and these, coupled ivith Lord Nottingham's 
long and daily visits, were considered by the man of law 
as conclusive proofs, fit to satisfy a jary. Consequently 
an action for damages is to be forthwith commene^ 
against Lord Nottingham, preparatory to an application 
for a divorce. 

Lord Annandale communicated this intention to poor 
Augusta, in a laconic letter, containing some imperious 
lines ; and also wrote to her father, informing him of his 
desire that she should leave Annandale House. He 
begged of me not to see her, and proposed my goinglto 
the Comtesse Hohenlinden'fi until my aunt sent for me, 
as it was derogatory to my present and future position, 
he said, to remain a single day beneath the roof of a wo- 
man who had so completely compromised her honour as 
Augusta had done. I could not resist asking him whether 
he was not aware that the comtesse had compromised 
hers a thousandfold more ? He looked at me with sur- 
prise, and then answered* — 
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** That the actual guilt of the parties was not the point 
to be considered ; bat the circumstance, that, in the case 
of Lady Annandale, not only was the guilt presumedt 
but the husband had denounced her : whereas the hus- 
band of the comtesse stiU countenanced her ; and, conse^ 
quently, her honour was in no degree compromised." 

And this, chire amie, is the moral of the fashionable 
world in liondon ! 

It appears that Annandale, with his usual faihlisstf 
has kept the comtesse au courant of all that he has dis- 
covered. I strongly suspect, entre nous, that sa seigheu-' 
rte, prompted by jealousy of the beauty, and anger at the 
reserve and coldness of Augusta's manner to her, has 
urged him to be still more severe towards his poor wife ; 
though this instigation was unnecessary, for the wound 
offered to his vanity by tbe terms in which he is named 
in the diary, has rendered him implacable. I have at* 
certained from his own lips, that it was ray artful flattery 
which won tiis decided preference for me ; consequently 
I have not the satisfaction of thinking, that otherwise he 
would ever have liked me. Vain, weak, and unfeeling 
man ! if he knew that, even while profiting by his 
weakness, I despise him, what would he think? 

I have received a note from the Comtesse Hobenlin- 
^n, which I send to you. What. a world we live in I 

*' Ma chire Caroline, poor dear Lord Annandale has 
informed me of the shocking conduct of miladi. Now 
that it is all discovered and the whole town talking of 
nothing else, it will be very improper in you to stay a 
single hour under the same room with a person who has 
eompromised her reputation so dreadfully. She will, of 
courae be cot by every one ; and few' will pity a lady 
who was so very prudish and severe towards others. I 
thai! be charmed to receive you, ma chire, ehez mot, and 
have ordered an apartment to be prepared. The carriage 
shall convey you from Annandale House at any hour you 
will name. I should in person conduct you hltber» bot I 
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have such a horror of coining in contact with that Tery 
naughty woman, or of being even supposed to enter Xn- 
nandale House while she remains in it, that I dare not 
go to you. The comte is* and with reason, extremely 
particular that I should not commit myself by associating 
with any one whose reputation is tainted ; and I, idso, 
am fully aware of the necessity of preserving appear- 
ances, and not violating les convenances, on which the 
preservation of society so wholly depends. 

" I have had a conclave of ladies with me this morning 
, to cousult on this terrible affair. Lady Gastlemartin de- 
clares, that if we do not show a proper severity towards 
Lady Annandale, husbands will begin to suspect that their 
wives are lenient from a sympathy with the delinquent. 
A'propoa de Lady Gastlemartin, she is just now greatly 
annoyed ; for her friend, Lord Eaglesfort, has thrown off 
her chains, and is about to put on those of Hymen. She 
is trla en coUre with him ; but, I think, not indisposed to 
transfer her affections to the Marquess of Nottingham, 
should he be disposed to console her. 

** But to return to our conclave. Lady F. says,' that if 
we wish to preserve our own liberty, we must show no 
mercy to those who manage so ill as to be detected; 
thereby, more or less compromising all their clique : and 
Lady H. advises, that we at once .renounce, not only 
Lady Annandale, but any woman whO/ countenances her. 
You will thus, chire Caroline, see the necessity of at 
once' leaving Annandale House ; and I will take care to 
have it well understood, that you declined seeing its mis- 
tress from the moment you heard of her guilt. 

** I have written to ask poor dear Lord Annandale to 
dine with us en petit comitL I do so pity him ! such a 
good and kind husband as he was, and so anxious to 
make his house agreeable ; always filling it with the moet 
fashionable people in London. How happy that silly 
woman might have been, had she only had proper tact ! 
I lose all patience in thinking of her folly. 
" Adieu — au revair! voire amte." 
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What think you of ntttrefrau grd/mn's prudery t Is 
tt not amusing? I have detailed all this to you, to post- 
pone relating the painful scene to which I referred at the 
commencement of my letter, as children put off their 
tasks until the last moment. JSh Men, done, ma ehtre^ 
in defiance of Lord Annandale*s and the epmtesae^s coun- 
sel, not to communicate with Augusta, 1 went to her 
dressing-room. I had not seen her last evening, as ehe 
• sent to say she was too unwell to receive a visit from any 
one ; so I passed the evening listening to the vows of her 
earo sposo, who expresses the utmost impatience to be 
freed from his present matrimonial fetters, that he may be 
enabled to put on others, ais he says, more to his ta.ste, 
I found poor Augusta as pale, and nearly as lifeless, as a 
statue, with an expression of anguish and despair in her 
countenance, that tnight have melted a more stubborn 
heart than mine. How truly did I wish at that moment 
that I could accomplish my own schemes without ocea- 
siouing her a moment's pain ! Mens, helas ! that rs ia»* 
possible. I am a strange creature : ready to plot, but not 
capable of beholding the sufferings I inflict without a re* 
gret: I have not firmness to resist evil, nor hardness 
enough not to repent yielding to its dictates. I tried to 
comfort her ; but she shook her head, and said,— - 

'* You surely do not know the crime with whieh I am 
charged, Caroline, or you could not attempt to console 
ne. 

I told her, as gently as I could, that I was fully awarre 
of it ; and I saw her shudder as I made the avowal. 

"You do not, then, believe me guilty?" asked she. 
** No, you do not, you cannot think so' ill of me V^ 

I could not resist expressing my conviction of her per- 
fect innocence ; (who so well knows it as I do ?) and, as 
she passionately. pressed my hand, she burst into a pa- 
roxysm of tears, which seemed to relieve her. This \\U 
tie act of confidence and endearment produced such a 
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revdlflion in my feelings is to mtke me wish to throw 
myself at her feet, and confess the deep injury I had in- 
flicted on her. Tears came to my eyes, and this emotion 
increased her confidence towards me. 

•* Lord Annandale," she continued, " has written to say 
thai he can establish my guilt by proofs that admit of no 
doubt. What they are I know not; I oi»ly know — and 
the God who hears me can be witness of my solemn 
averment !— -that a thought of guilt has never entered my 
mind." (And well do I believe it.) 

**But, dear Augusta, if, by producing proofs which, 
however innocent you are, can establish grounds for a di- 
vorce and restore you to liberty, enabling yoti to marry 
the person you love — " 

**Then you are acquainted with my weaj^n ess,'* in- 
terrupted she, blushing a deep red ; '* that whole, sole, 
and involuntary crime of which I am guilty? Ob, 
Caroline! how little do you know me, if you imagine 
tbttf branded with guilt, though conscious of my inno- 
cence, I could bring shame and disgrace to the man I 
loved. Were I free to-morrow, no power could compel 
me to become the wife of the person to whom you allude: 
and if, indeed, you have any respect left for me, never 
again refer to the possibility of such a measure." 

** But he, knowing your innocence, and being aware 
that it was his too conspicuous attentions which have in- 
volved you in this dilemma— -he, surely, loving you, as I 
am fully persuaded he does, would vanquish your un- 
reasonable scruples, and reason you into accepting the 
happiness that, as his wife, may, and will, I trust, still 
be yours." • 

•• Never, never ! Think you, Caroline, that I would 
so far justify the odious, the abominable charges of which 
I am accused, as to wed the object of them ?" 

I would have replied, but she entreated me with such 
earnestness'never to touch on the painful, the humiliating 
subject again, that I ceased to urge her; convinced, from 
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her whole tone and manner, that one of the hopes which 
had hitherto actuated me, and palliated, in my own esti- 
mation, the scheme I had pursuedi (namely, the hope of 
her marrying the Marquess of Nottingham) would now 
be frustrated : and this conviction brought a pang of r^- 
mors^ and regret to my heart, of which I had not thought 
it capable. 

The truth is — but, alas ! I have ascertained it too late 
-—I have totally misjudged Augusta's character, and ipis- 
calculated the effect that my plan would produce on her. 
I judged her by the generality of women I have known; 
all of whom would have gladly escaped from the thral- 
dom of marriage with a man unloved, to the happiness 
of a union with the object of their afiection, even though 
that happiness was purchased at the price of an eaclandret 
such as now awaits Augusta. I have hitherto disbelieved 
in female virtue, imagining it to be a chimera, or, at best 
a principle that rarely, if ever, opposed an insuperable 
barrier. to the temptation of love. But I now see my; 
error, and I tremble at having been the means of destroy- 
ing the peace of mind of this young and innocent being ; 
now that I am aware she will not accept the panacea that 
I hoped would have given her repose. Would that I 
had never interfered in this business, or that I had sooner 
acquired the knowledge of Augusta's character, which 
now begins to dawn on my mind ; for, selfish as I con- 
fess myself to be, I do believe that F should never have 
thought of sacrificing her repose to attain the fulfilment 
of my own views. 

I felt like a culprit before this injured creature,. still 
nearly a child in years ; and, when I beheld the expres- 
sion of anguish imprinted on her beautiful face, and re- 
flected how many years she may be condemned to drag 
on a life of sorrow, I shrank before the consequences of 
ray fatal 'scheme, ^d could have wept over my victim. 

JBer father and mother now entered the room ; and 
my hear^sank within me as I witnessed the change ef- 



feeted on their tppcaranoe wiihio a few houra. Long^ 
Umg yean seemed to be added to their age; and grid^ 
which la aiwaya eo affecting in the oki« was stamped on 
th^ brow* 

'*I am innocent; indeed I am innocent, dear father 
and mother V* exclaimed Aogosta, throwing herself into 
their arms. 

^ We know that you are« my child !^ replied her fadier, 
pressing her fondly to his heart. " We never, for a mo» 
ment, doubted you !" sobbed her weeping mother, clasp* 
ing her fondly to her maternal bosom. 

**Come, iliy precious Gusty,'* said Lord Vernon; 
*' come to your home. Would to God that you had 
never lefi it ! I cannot bear that you should stay an 
liour longer beneath the roof of one who could suspect 
your pnriiy, or who could prove himself so unworthy of 
the treasure we con6ded to him." 

'* Yes, my father, I will so," replied Augusta; "but 
let me first see the dear child :*' and she burst int(^ a flood 
of tears ; for, even at this moment she could forget her 
own grief, to pity the poor -boy, who was again doomed 
to the neglect from which she had rescued him. 

The child was brought; and when he saw her, he 
rushed to her arms, clasping her round the neck with all 
his strength, and covering her tear-stained cheeks with 
kisses. She anxiously recommended him to the nurse's 
care, promising to reward her if she fulfilled her duty 
towards him faithfully ; and dismissed not the child and 
his weeping attendant without tears, that attested her at* 
taehment to the poor boy, who could hardly be forced 
from her arms, to which he fondly clung. 

Lady Vernon now instructed the femme de ehambre 
to convey her lady's wardrobe to Grosvenor Square; 
and then said, — ' 

^* You will come with us, Caroline, ' will you not ? as 
this is no longer a fit residence for you." 

I told her that I was immediately Leaving town« as my 
aunt had sent for me. 



• . 
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**What, sent for you already?" asked Lady Vernon, 
her pale cheek suffused with the blush of wounded 
pride. 

** Caroline was to have gone, even if— (here Augusta 
paused) for her aunt ts ill.'* 

The worthy old couple pressed my hand kindly, and 
hoped I should find my good aunt better. 

** Come, my child, let us leave this house," said Lord 
Vernon,—" I cannot breathe freely in it." 

The femme de chambre brought a cloak and bonnet 
for Lady Annandale, which I assisted her to put on, my 
hands trembling so violently that I could hardly perform 
i^is little service. 

**Pui on a black veil," whispered- Augusta, her voice 
nearly choked by emotion; and then, embracing me 
tenderly, she left the room, supported by her father and 
mother. That embrace made me shudder 1 Was not 
mine the Judas-kiss ? I followed her, with the vague 
purpose of imploring her pardon — of, perhaps, confess- 
ing how deeply I had injured her ; but she had already 
reached the vestibule, in which all the servants were 
marshalled, and I shrank from exhibiting myself before 
them in my present state of agitation. I ran to the front 
drawing-room window, to catch one more glance of her: 
my heart melted with pity and remorse. She wlas on 
the steps, slowly descending with tottering pace, when 
the Comtesse Hohenlinden and Lady Castlemartin drove 
up to the door. They stared rudely at poor dear Augusta, 
without, however, bowing to her; (how I hated them 
both at the 'moment!) and when Lord Vernon's, coach 
had disappeared, both ladies entered the house, demand- 
ing to see 'me. 

** Jmaginez'vous, ma ch^re Caroline, to what my 
friendship for you has exposed me !" said the comtesse^ 
as she hurried into the room. 

**Yes, indeed, it was quite dreadful!" Interrupted 
Lady Castlemartin; "only fancy our having met that 

VOL. II. 9 
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very shocking person, Lady Aonandale, who was de* 
scending the steps when we drove up ! She looked at 
us positively, as if she expected us to bow to her ; but 
we, naturally, took not the least noUce of her: and, 
would you believe it, she was rouged up to the eyes — ^I 
saw it even through her veil!" 

** Et ce pauvre cher Lord Annandale !" resumed the 
comttBBt; "he is, indeed, much to be pitied, to have 
been so abominably deceived by such an artful, design- 
ing, prude." 

" I dare say she will try to persuade Lord Notting- 
ham to marry her as soon as she is divorced," drawM 
out Lady Castlemartin ; " but she may be assured that, 
even if he should commit such a folly, she will never 
find herself again admitted to our circle. No ; we must 
really establish a cordon saniiaire^ to exclude all tainted 
persons from coming in contact with us." 

What will yon say, ma chlre amie, when I tell you, 
that this same Lady Castlemartin is openly accused of a 
plurality of lovers ? Yet this is the woman who would 
exclude the pure and high-minded Augusta from society, 
because she believes her to have had one ! I felt so in* 
dignant with both of them, that I could with diffiiculty 
restrain the expression of my sentiments; though, U> 
effect any good by revealing them, would, I well know, 
be a vain hope. i 

'* Finding that you did not answer my note,'* resumed 
the Comtesse Hohenlinden, ** I determined on coming 
here to seek you. I had inferred, from a billet I received 
Jast night from poor dear Lord Annandale, that that 
dreadful person would have left bis house early this 
morning ; but, not thinking it right to come here alone, 
I called on Lady Castlemartin to accompany and chape- 



ron me." 



^\ I hope no one will discover that we have been here," 
said Lady C. '* Fancy how shocking it would be to 
get shown up in the Sunday papers ; and be, perhaps, 
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accused of visiting that dreadful person who has just left 
the house !'' 

" Pray, get on your things, ma chlre Caroline,** said 
the comte88e; *'for the sooner we go the better. Yt)ur 
apartment is quite ready chtz mot ; so let us depart.** 

When I told the eomtesae that I was immediately 
leaving town to proceed to my aunt's she could hardly 
credit me ; and when she found I was determined to ful- 
fil this resolution, in defiance of all her advice ahd 
entreaties, she seemed displeased. 

'* ImagineZ'-voua, ma chire^ ct quoi vous vous ert^XK 
8€z,^^ said she, *Mn reniaining a single hour beneath the 
roof of a man who may now be considered in the light 
of a garpon /** 

** I expect the carriage' that is to convey me to the 
country every moment,*^ I replied; *'so you need be, 
under no apprehensions for my reputation.'* 

*' In that case I will remain with you until you depart,** 
resumed the camtease^ who, I believe, has latterly be- 
come jealous of me, from having observed Lord Annan- 
dale's attentions ; and, as she announced this intention, 
down she sat. 

I rang the bell to quicken my preparations; and, 
having addressed a few lines to Lord Annandale, to say 
that be might write to me at my aunt*s, I left the house, 
attended by my femme de chambre; the comteaae, and 
^ her prudiah chaperon^ having waited to see me drive off 
before they took their departure. 

I am now writing to you from the inn, en roti/e, where 
I stop for the night.. I anticipate, with no slight dread, 
a long and triate aejour at my aunt's ; but a visit to her 
is, nevertheless, the most prudent measure I could adopt 
1 suppose it will be a year before the divorce can be ob- 
tained. What an age to look forward to spend in that 
castle of dulness, the chateau de madame ma tantel^^ 
PUngnez moi^cMre amie, et (erivez aauveni d 9otre 

Cavolinb, 



109562/^ 
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THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE EARL OP 

DELAWARD. 

A FEW lines have just reached me, my beloved, from 
Lady Vernon, saying that Augusta is separated from her 
husband, and dangerously ill at their house. She adds, 
that Lord Annandale has impea^ed the honour of his 
wife, and intends seeking legal redress against Lord Not^ 
tingham. You see our worst fears, as to poor Augusta's 
unhappy marriage, are more than realised ; but so con- 
fident do I feel of her integrity, that I ,ara fully per« 
suaded she is perfectly innocent of (his vile charge. I 
wish to go to her, my dear Charles, for it is on occasions 
like the present that the oountenance of a friend can be 
of use ; and I^am quite sure you will give me your sane* 
tion to proceed to London. How I lament that you are 
absent at this crisis ! for your, presence would be a solace 
to poor dear Lord and Lady Yemon, and a blessing, as it 
always is, to your own 

Mary. 

P. 8. I send tliis by an express, and hope to hear thai 
your poor uncle is better. 
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THE EARL OF DELAWARD TO THE COUNTESS OF 

DELAVARD. 

How I regret being absent from you at this moment, 
my own Mary ! I entirely approve your goin^ to your 
unhappy friend; and agree with you in thinkmg, that 
it is when those who are dear are in affliction, that friends 
should prove that they are not meire pretenders to the 
name. Pray, take care of yourself, for my sake, dearest : 
nothing short of the present emergency eould induce me 
to allow you to undertake this journey alone ; so Let me 
implore you to be careful of your health. My poor uncle 
is so much worse, that I fear all will soon be over. 
Angels guard and bless my Mary, 

Prays her fond husband, 

DlLAWARn. 



9» 
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THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE EARL OP 

DELAWARDb 

I ARRIVED here much less fatigued than could be expect- 
ed, my beloved Charles ; and found poor Augusta dan- 
gerously ill with a violent fever. She knows no .one» 
raves incessantly, and the physicians entertain great 
doubts of her recovery, unless a speedy change occurs in 
the disease. Her unhappy father and mother are in a 
state of mind impossible to be described. My arrival 
affected them to tears ; for they looked on it, and with 
reason, as a proof of my perfect conviction of her in* 
nocence. 

**You do not, then, believe our child guilty?'* said 
Lord Vernon. 

" Never could I harbour such a belief for a moment,'* 
answered I ; ** for I have known her too. long and too 
well." 

" Bless you for that !" replied Lady Vernon, bursting 
into tears. 

They say that, for the first two days after she left An- 
nandale House, she appeared tranquil, but terribly de- 
pressed in spirits. At the expiration of that time, a 
packet of newspapers, one or two vile caricatures, and a 
coarse anonymous letter, were brought to her ; after the 
perusal of which she was seized with violent fits of 
trembling, and an acute pain in the head, which the 
physician pronounced to be an attack of brain-fever, 
induced by severe mental anguish. I have just been 
sitting by the bedside of the sufferer, i^nd her ravings have 
shocked me. 

** Do not let Lord Nottingham learn that I loved him, 
I implore you!" she repeatedly utters. **It would be 
dreadful were he to know my affection ; I never could 
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see him again. " Oh, why am I married ? Mary Dela- 
ware! said, that married women must not have male friends. 
Do not, in mercy, tell her that I love him ! She never 
would look on me again, were she made acquainted with 
my guilt. Oh, Caroline, do not leave me alone with 
bim, for I tremble lest he should look at me, and discover 
the passion that is consuming me! Do not tell me that 
he loves me ; say, cather, that he hates me ! Yet, no-» 
repeat once, only once again, that he loves me, and then 
let me die ! Who said that I was innocent ? Oh, it was 
my father and mother : I remember it now. But they 
did not know that I loved Lord Nottingham ; if they did, 
they would think me guilty, and hate me. Do not, do not 
reveal the dark secret to them ; but let it be buried with 
me when I am hid in the grave ! , Burn all those horrible 
newspapers — all — all ! suffer not one to escape. See ! 
they are posted on every wall, every house — on the trees 
— ay, and on the qlouds ! and the whole wortd are read* 
ing them, and chattering, and jibbering, and screaming 
my name ; and the trumpets are proclaiming it through 
the earth, and every 6ng^r is pointing at me ! Oh, 'tis 
dreadful ! Hide me — hide me— -deep, deep in the earth ; 
ay, even in the dark grave !*' 

It is thus, my beloved, that she has raved during the 
two hours I have been sitting by her . bedside ; and so 
piteous are her accents, that they have pierced my very 
heart. My fears are verified. She loves Lord Notting- 
ham ; but this unhappy passion is the extent of her 
error, as all her ravings denote. The revolting statements 
in the papers, so cruelly sent to her, have overpowered 
her already excited mind. Poor dear Augusta, with all 
her youth, beauty, and innocence! — bitterly has she 
atoned for her indiscreet, her fatal choice of a husband ! 

She has been more tranquil for the last three hours, 
and has now fallen into a calm sleep. God grant that 
she may be relieved ! 

To-morrow you shall hear again Trom your own 

Mary* 
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TKB COUMTBflS OF DBLAWARD TO T^ SARL OF DELAWABD. 

Mt poor fuffering friend had a quiet nigbtf and awoke 
in her eensee ; though so languid as to create serioue ap- 
prehensione for her life. She asked who waa in the 
room. I made signs to her maid to answer : she«- how- 
ever, had fallen asleep : so I was forced to address to her 
two or three words of reply* but in a low tone. 

** Do I still dream ?" she demanded ; ** surely I know 
that voice. Is that Mary Delaward t" 

** Yes* dearest Augusta* it is your eariy* your fond 
friend." 

^.She tried to take my hand, but had not strength to ef- 
fect her purpose. She then motioned to me to withdraw 
the curtain, and, when I had complied with her wish, 
she looked at me with ,an expression of such deep an- 
guish, that I felt nearly overpowered. 

■* YoUf Mary, have not believed me the guilty, the lost 
creature, they would fain make me appear. No ; the 
good and pure are slow to condemn." 

** Do not speak now, dearest Augusta,** said I ; '* and, 
if possible, do not think, until you have regained some 
portion of your strength." 

She shook her head, and answered,— 

'* That will never be. Ob, Mary ! you know not 
what I have suffered : to have brought shame to the brows 
of my dear father, and mother : to be returned to their 
honourable roof dishonoured ; to have hundreds— nay, 
thousands, believing me all that my very souL abhors, and 
my name coupled with crime ! Yes, I feel it has broken 
my heart ;" and she sank her head on the pillow, ex- 
hausted by her emotion. 
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** But all who know you, dearest Augusta, are con- 
vinced of your innocence; they never, for a single mo- 
ment, doubted it." 

*' Bless them for that belief!" she replied ; *< it is the 
only drop of balm in the cup of sorrow I have nearly 
emptied. Yet, dear and true friend, this is no time for 
deception ; you must not think me better than I am. 
Though free from actual guilt, or even from the thought 
of it, I have allowed" (and here her pale cheeks be- 
came suffused with the deepest red) **an unhallowed 
passion to usurp my heart, t« dethrone my reason. Was 
not this a crime, and of deep die ?" 

** We are all weak and fallible, my dear Augusta; hut 
the Almighty is merciful, and pardons the involuntary 
errors of his frail creatures; when they have stopped 
short of guilt, or by deep repentance atoned for it." 

*' Another sin, also, presses heavily on my soul. Re* 
gardless of your wise counsel, I closed my eyes to the 
good qualities of him I wedded ; and, viewing his weak« 
nesses through the medium of prejudice, exaggerated 
every defect, instead of, by affectionate kindness, endea- 
vouring to amend them. He was not harsh, or unkind ; 
even ' my coldness he bore with patience ; and who 
knows, if I had evinced a better feeling towards him* 
whether he might not have become a more worthy and 
rational being ? 

** Had I avoided the society of him for whom I felt 
this engrossing, this culpable sentiment, the moment I 
had discovered my weakness, I should not have given 
room to the disgraceful suspicions that have for ever sul- 
lied my fame. But, no-^I courted danger; and, heed- 
less of my reputation, and of the peace of mind of those 
to whom I was dear, I continued to receive his daily 
visits ; and have now nothing to oppose to the charge^ 
which appearances furnished by my folly justify, except 
assertions of innocence, which those only who love me 
will credit. Think of the ignominy of a public trial ! All 
the odious, the revolting disclosures of domestic privacyi 
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thtt9 laid open to the coane and vicious, who are but too 
prone to believe the worst. To have one's name made 
a by-word— a mockery— a shame ! Oh, Mary ! what 
woman could bear this degradation, and live?** 

** Bat you, dearest, are innocent, and your innocence 
will be made manifest to the world." 

** Could that innooence be questioned, Mary, if 1 had 
not encouraged habits of intimacy* which, now that I 
eaimly look back and reflect on, were loo decided and too 
conspicuous not to originate suspicions derogatory to my 
honourl What would, or whatcould be thought, when it be- 
comes knowh that I, every day, spent whole hours in bis 
society frequently quite alone? No acquittal, could I hope 
for one, could console me for the appearances- of guill 
which my own imprudence has created ; and I feel that* 
in thus disregarding propriety, I have sinned against vir- 
tue, by furnishing cause for suspicion and evil example.'* 

I tried, but in vain, to speak comfort to her ; she is so^ 
impressed with a sense of the faultiness of her own con- 
duet, to which alone she attributes all that has occuned, 
^tfaai it is impossible to console her. What a wife would 
tfiis dear ereature have made, had she fallen into good 
hands ! When I think of her youth (she is not yet 
Mventeen,) and see the delicacy and purity of her mind, 
the freedom from all rancorous passions,— evinced by her 
entire abstinence from any condemnation of the husband 
who proved so unfit a guardian for the treasure con- 
fided to him,— «nd the severity with which she judges 
ber own conduct, I cannot repress the bitter feelings that 
arise in my breast. 

The action is already commenced, and of this she was 
apprised by a statement in one of the papers so cruelly 
sent to her. I tremble^ for its eflfect on her in lier present 
weak state. Lord and Lady Vernon are nearly stunned 
by the weight of this heavy blow ; for their very exis- 
tence seems bound np in their child. 
Adieu, my beloved 1 Ever your own 

Mart. 
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MISS M0NTRE880R TO Uk MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 

My reception from my aunt was as disagreeable, as I 
tnticipated, ma chlre amie. She suspects that there is 
some hidden motive for my return, and has assailed me 
with a thousand questions. When she learns the cause* 
she will be furious ; for she always seems prepared to 
judge me as unfavourably as possible on every occasion, 
and loves Augusta so much* that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to persuade her that she could do, nay, 
dream of, wrong. 

I asked Augusta to write to me, but she has not yet 
.complied with my request : I have a fearful presentiment 
that she is ill ; and this apprehension haunts me so con- 
tinually, that there are moments when I would give 
worlds that I had never interfered in her ill-assorted mar- 
riage, or plotted for its annulment. I have heard from 
Lord Annandale, who says he has put all en train for the 
action. I threw his letter from me with dislike and con- 
tempt ; yet it is to wed this man that I have stooped to 
destroy the reputation, perhaps the peace of mind, of one 
of the most faultless of her sex I And yet, how far less 
unworthy is he than am 1! for he is the dupe of my vile 
artifice, and knows not that his wronged wife is innocent. 
We are strange creatures ; for I, who have the heart and 
head to plot against Augusta, have not the courage to 
contemplate the possible results of my scheme. Should 
she continue as wretched as when I saw her, or should 
she die — but I will not, dare not, anticipate so fearful a 
catastrophe — ^a catastrophe that would preclude me from 
ever again knowing a moment's peace. 

I ana become strangely nervous of late ; my sleep, too, 
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18 troubled by dreams, all of which have Aug:n8ta for 
their object. I see her ever, with that pale, but beautiful 
face, which reproaches me for having wronged her. A 
thousand recollections of her affection and confidence 
rise up to upbraid me ; but* above all, the memory of 
the noble manner in which she received my assertion of 
innocence of the charge, but too well-founded, of my 
first and fatal error. 

Now that the hope, which has hitherto cheered me, 
of eventually securing her happiness in a union with 
Lord Nottingham has disappeared, the consciousness of 
the atrocity of my guilty scheme weighs heavily on my 
mind. Would to heaven I had never entered on it ! Too 
late do I feel that I did not comprehend this pure-minded 
woman : I believed her, lik^ too many of those we have 
known, incapable of resisting the dangerous ordeal of 
love. But even this almost omnipotent passion she has 
partly vanquished : for the sentiment, in her, partook of 
the purity that characterises her so peculiarly; and, 
though she could not entirely extirpate it, yet it could 
not pervert her noble nature. 

Yes, I now begin to be aware that virtue and pas- 
sionate love may abide together in the female heart ; and 
that those who, like me, have been doubtful of the 
• existence of the union, only because they had been too 
stubbornly blind to observe it, niay live to discover and 
deplore the pernicious fallacy of their system. I look 
back on the days of my early youth with horror, stained 
with one degrading crime, the consciousness of which 
has blighted every hope, and rendered torpid every vir- 
tue. All my thoughts addressed to the concealment, 
instead of being directed to the correction, of errors, how 
have 1 strayed from the path of truth and peace ! Yes, I 
cannot disguise from myself that I am despicable ; and 
to you alone, who have been a witness, nay, a partaker, 
of the sins of my early youth, dare I draw aside the 
dark veil that shrouds them from others, and relieve my 
oppressed heart by the disclosure of its torments. 
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How could I live in intereoorae with Aogasta for 
inoiiihs wiihi^t discerning the delicacy and purity of her 
mind I Fool, (bol that I was, to imagine that the power 
of bestowing her band where I know her heart is placed, 
would console her for the lose of fame ! Mahy— too 
many wonaen would be ao consoled, but she is not of 
ihem ; and I am sensible, too late, that I have, by my 
wicked, my inhuman scheme, destroyed her peace of 
mind for ever. 

A letter has just been given Id me : its contents have 
almost made me expire with horror. Fancy my feelings, 
Delphine, when I tell you that the artful and vicious man 
who betrayed me in early youth, and who has avoided 
me ever since— he who, not content with triumphing 
over my virtue, exposed my infatuation and shame— is 
now in England ! yes, even here, within a short distance 
—poor, degraded, and desperate. Ail that Fiorestan had 
beard of his ruin is but too true. He has spent the 
whole of his small fortune, and has exhausted all re^ 
sources except the infamous one he now adopts, of com* 
pelling me to marry him, under pain of disclosing all to 
my aunt, and to the world. He has ascertained that my 
aunt is rich, and that I am considered heiress to her 
wealth. This is his inducement to his present plan ; 
and I know too well of what he is capable to. doubt his 
putting his threat into execution. What am I to do? 
where turn for support in thie fearful dilemma? He 
says he- will arrive at the post-town nearest this to*mor* 
row ; and that, if I >do not meet him, he will directly 
seek my aunt, and inform her of all his rights over me. 

Oil, Heavens! what is to become of me? who will, 
who can, protect me from this unprincipled, ruthless 
being? How I shudder at the thoughts of beholding 
him, knowing how wholly I am in his power ! I am 
overpowered by terror, and feel a faintness that compels 
me to leave this unfinished. 

Delphine, Lhave seen this man, and loathe him as 

▼OL. XI. 10 
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D«T«r norUl lo«lh«d anoUier. Ym, I thhta him and 
despise myeell^— oh« how immeasundylj !— -ihal I coidd 
•fer hsfe liked such a wretch. The long years that 
hafe elapsed siace I knew him, he has evidently passed 
in a career of viee and profligftcy, thai has rendered him 
as hideous and disgusting as he was onoe the reveise. 
His manners, too, have fallen with his fortunes; for 
they are low and brutal beyond any that I ever wit- 
nessed, and he appears to be reduced to the most extreme 
poverty. Such waa bis attire, that I trembled at being 
aeen hy any of the peasants in the vicinity conversing 
with him. 

We met in a retired lane outside the park«wall— « 
place of rendezvoQs that he indicated to me in a note, 
soon after his arrival, when he . had reconnoitred the 
precincts of this abode. The person who brought his 
.letter told the footman, ihat he believed it was a petition 
from a poor foreigner in distress. Luckily t was done 
when it was given me ; for had my aunt been present, 
her suspicious eyes would have detected my emotion. I 
stole to the sppoinied place like a culprit, and there I 
found bim. Oh, Delphine, had you seen him !— >his faoe 
bloated and flushed from the eflects of intemperance; 
his igure attired in a suit of tawdry and threadbare 
clothes, yet still aiming at fashion ; his whole air resem- 
biing Frederick ie Maitre in Robert Maeaire. A ffilt 
chain waa drawn conspicuously through the button-holes 
of a showy, but soiled waistcoat ; an old hat on one side 
0f his tangled locks ; and a cigar in his mouth : but to 
the expression of his countenance there is no doing jus- 
tice. The mixture of cunning and reckless daring-— oh,. 
it was fearful ! 

He addressed me in a tone of easy familiarity, calling 
me his honnt amie^ his chlre^ Caroline. *' Time,** said 
he, ** has dealt more leniently by you, Caroline, than by 
me ; for play, infernal play ! tries faces as well as purses ; 
and both, sacrt Dkul have suffered with me. But you 
appear cold, reserved — not glad to see me. How is this ? 
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Come, eome, ma belle^ we miiet be better friends ; for I 
anh as you know, a sort of husband, and, as sueh, en* 
titled to certain privileges:'* and the wreteh positively 
attempted to embrace me. Oh, God ! the degradation of 
that moment punished half the evil actions of my life. 

** Stand back !*' I exclaimed, hoarsely, half choked by 
indignation. * ' 

** Ha, ha, ha!*' he said, *^ mademoiaette seems disposed 
to VLCllaJiire^^^ and he burst into a contemptuous laugh: 
**it is a pity that she was not always so prudish. Bat 
let tb^t pass : I am not come here to play the lover ; such 
mummery was well enough when mademoiselle was 
younger, and better worth the trouble — but now it it 
different. The years that have elapsed since we parted 
(for you, like myself, are not in your premiere jeuneeee^ 
though, en veriti^ trls Men can$erv6e) have mended 
your position, «nd injured mine. You are the heiress of 
a rich aunt; I am the heir of naught but what the gaming- 
table has left me, which consists of but a few shillings : 
for Fortune is even more fickle than your sex, and has 
pia3red me more scurvy tricks than all womankind pot 
together. England is not the place to live in without , 
money ; and, as I mean to live, money I must have : I 
have, therefore, determined to render a tardy justice to 
your honour by espousing you, and to act the affectionate 
nephew to your aunt, do the honours of her ^m^e eA4* 
teaut turn chaneeurt fermier^ gentilhomme Jlnghia, et 
hon pire^ peut-itre, pardesatis le marehSy . 

. I listened to him, nearly overpowered by disgust and 
horror ; for his words were accompanied by a coarseness 
of gesture, and reckless impudence of manner, that ap- 
pertain only to the lowest and vilest of men. The wo^d 
crapuhua- is the only one that can adequately describe 
his appearance. 

"You have already' exposed me," answered I; "for 
at Turin you basely betrayed my dishonour, without 
even concealing my name." 

•• Bah, bah ! whal of ihat V replied ke, " who could 
liolp boasting of such a banm forttmey 
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To remonstrate with so utterly unworthy ft peraooy I 
felt would be useless ; confequenily, I continued to lisleD 
to his proposals until he had concluded, wishing that the 
earth might open and ingulf him, or hide me from hie 
sight for ever. 

^* What you propose,** replied h *^is too absurd to 
merit a reply. I would prefer exposure, disgrace-a-ay, 
even death itself, to a marriage with you !*' and i looked 
the contempt I felt. 

** Mademoi$elle is not complimentary; but the Engltsir 
are rarely polite, and her fijour in her native land has 
somewhat impaired the tone de bonne compagnie that 
used to distinguish her when she desired nothing so 
much as a union with her humble servant (bowing mock* 
''^S^yO Your affection, mademoistUt^ it would be un- 
grateful to doubt, after the proofs of it with which you . 
formerly honoured me. I am still the same man od 
whom yon bestowed your heart, and the very pretty per- 
son that enshrined it, at Florence, some twelve year* 
ago. The. only diffei^ence is, that I am twelve years 
older, (and this misfortune you share with me in com- 
mon) and that my wardrobe is less recherehS^ an incon- 
venience which is easily femedied. Some of your aunt's 
gold will soon metamorphise me into un elegant^ and 
we shall, I flatter myself, make a very good-looking 
couple, even though we are un peu passes.^* 

'* I warn you,*' said I, **;ihat, if you present yourself 
before my aunt, she will consign you to the police." 

** She will do no such thing," answered he coolly ; 
'^for 1 have with me all the tender billets with which 
you favoured me in former days — billels which furnish 
such incontestable proofs of your iendresse, and the ex- 
tent to which it led you, that I do not think an English 
prude would particularly like the infamy which the ex« 
posure of them would obtain for you. To preserve the 
reputation and the honour of the family unimpaired, your 
aunt will be disposed to grant me a legal right to the 
eharms which her niece less ceremoniously yielded to 
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me* The reuon of my first seeking this inienriew with 
yott was from a desire of sparing your feelings as much 
as possible. I want you to furnish me with a sufficient 
•om of .money to enable me to come here in a manner 
beeoming my birth* and your future husband. I shall, 
provided you do so, demand your hand, without making 
$nadame voire tante aufait of our having anticipated her 
consent some twelve years ago. I will^plead the force 
of a long attachment ; and you will, with inat(2en/y r6- 
ssrve, acknowledge that your happiness depends on be* 
eoming my wife* She, like a good auct, will yield to 
our wishes ; you will be made an honest woman, and I 
a happy husband, 9anB doute. Refuse compliance with 
this proposal, and I swear, that I will see your aunt in 
my present guise, declare jhe position in which we stood 
to each other, and inform her of my intention of giving 
publicity to my right over you, unless she^ agrees to pur* 
chase my silence by the gift of half her fortune.** 

The craft, the audacity, and the villany of this harden* 
ed wretch, are, as you see, matchless. I am caught in 
his toils ; and escape is, I fear, hopeless. 

mYou are, perhaps, not aware,'* said I, "that my 
aunt's fortune, which is not by any means large, is not 
entailed upon me, and tliat she may leave it to whom she 
likes." 

"Tes, yes, I know all that,** replied he; ** I have 
made my inquiries.'* 

** My aunt is far from being a fond one, as you seem 
to imagine, and would neither yield assent to my marry- 
ing you, unless yon possessed a suitable fortune, nor 
consent to buy your silence at the price you name.** 

** We shall see, we- shall see,'* answered he ; and he 
turned in the direction of the park, leaving me transfixed 
with horror. 

I called him back, almost maddened with the contend- 
ing emotions of fear, shame, and hatred. Oh, God! 
Delphine, what were then my feelings*— what are they 
now I I asked him to grant me a few hours to reflect; 

10* 
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and be yielded to my entreaty with the anr of a man whir 
makes a aacrifice. 

**£n attendant, ma ehirtf^ eaid he, **I want money/* 

I gave him the contents of my purse, consisting of a 
trifle only, at which he glanced contemptaously ; observ- 
ing, that it would scarcely fiimish a copious repast and 
bed, of which he etood greatly in need. While h€ was 
secreting the money, I saw the handle of a poniard glit- 
tering in his breast ; and I absolutely shuddered as I re- 
marked the assassin^Hke scowl of bis brow, which in- 
dicated no reluctance to use this concealed weapon. He 
noticed my agitation, and smiled. 

''What! you are alarmed at this t" said he,' drawing 
forth the dagger. **I never go without it; it has stood 
my friend more than once in limes of need: but do not 
be frightened, it wages no war with women"'— and he 
replaced it — ** though at one period, I flatter myself, and 
you seemed to be of my opinion, that I was a lady-killer : 
mais tout celd est fini d present ^ et la setde dame que 
faime actueUement eat la dame Fortune,-qui eat entre 
nous soit dit, la seule qui m*ait risistV^ 

To have returned to the house for all the money that 
my desk contains, leaving him to loiter about the lane, 
would have exposed me to the risk of observation ; and 
to have sent the money to him by a servant, would have 
been nearly as dangerous. He has, therefore, proposed 
coming to-night, after all are in bed, when I am to give 
it to him from the window of the state dressing-room, 
which, fortunately, opens into the park. 

What am I to do? Oh! I would give worlds to be 
near you at this moment ; to have your advice, and the 
protection of your husband, to shield me from this mis- 
creant. He is quite capable of fulfilling all his menaces ; 
and my aunt is so rigid, that she never would forgive me 
were she to know what he threatens to relate. I can 
write no more; my head is confused, and mjc heart is 
faint. Why, why did my evil destiny throw me into the 
power of this wretch ? 

I felt so overpowered during the whole evening by the 
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interview of the morning, and the anticipation of that of 
the night, that my aunt, who seldom shows much interest 
aboot itie, asked, with unusual kindness, whether I was 
vnwell, and suggested different remedies- for my alleged 
complaints. Touched t>y her kindness, I was almost on 
the point of throwing myself at her feet, and confessing 
the Altai error of my youth, and its consequences, when 
the newspapers were brought in. On what trifles does 
the happiness or misery of life sometimes hang 1 Half 
an hour later, and I could have had courage to reveal to 
her the fearful position in which I am placed. I would 
have implored her to send me away out of England-r-any 
where — to avoid this hated wretch ; and she seemed so 
much mofe kindly disposed towards me, that she might 
have taken pity on my despair : but she had no sooner 
glanced over the papers, than her whole countenance 
changed, from its recent expression of kindness, to one 
of scrutinising curiosity and stern severity. 

** Now is the cause of your return explained," said 
she : ** as, also, why yon appear so pale and agitated.-— 
Why did you not tell me that Lady Annandale was driven 
with ignominy from her husband's home ? Yes, I see 
the cause ; the very day you left London 1 You must 
have been privy to this disgraceful catastrophe ! Who 
knows how far your evil influence and counsel may have 
led to it V for she was pure and guileless as an angel 
when she left her father's roof. Caroline, if you have had 
aught to do in this aflfair, may God forgive you, but J 
never will. You, wiio are so many years her senior,' i 
who have had such a knowledge of society and its dan- 
gers— -why was it that you did not prevent this catas- 
trophe ? Yes, it will break the heart of her excellent 
parents to have dishonour stamped on their child.!" and 
here my aunt burst into tears. ** And, now I remember," 
she resumed, looking at me with sternness, ** how came 
it, that you yesterday received a letter franked by Lord 
Annandale ? Are you so unfeeling, so faithless a friend, 
as to maintain a correspondence with the husband who 
drives Augusta from his house ? for it il^ plain the letter 
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oould not be ffom her. Caroline, I have eometimea ac^ 
eiHied myself of judging you too harshly. Yonr irreli* 
gion. your levity, and want of womanly reserve, gave me 
a very bad opinion of yon ; but I never thought you ca- 
pable of deserting your friend the moment that she most 
required the consolation of your presence, or of keepinff 
up acorrespondenee with the husband who has denotiHoed 
her/' 

I attempted to explain, that, as she went to her father's, 
I thought it best to come home. 

'^ Then you judged her guilty pf the crime with which 
she is charged T" 

I tried to answer an assent ; but I could not utter the 
fiilsehood. 

** How was it possible for her to be culpable even in 
appearance (for that she is so in reality no person shall 
ever make me believe,") pursued my aunt, '* without 
your having perceived some impropriety of manner?— 
And when you had perceived, why not have remonstrated 
and advised ? If neither advice nor remonstrance availed, 
why not have left her house ere she herself was expelled 
from it 1 All this mystery must be explained, Caroline ; and 
I warn you, that unless the explanation proves more sa- 
tisfactory than I anticipate it will, you will find me a 
severe judge, and an implacable guardian. I loved 
Angusta Vernon from her birth, and would have preferred 
hearing that she was dead to having her name thus dis- 
honoured." 

So sayjng, my aunt rose from her chair and retired to 
her own room, leaving me overwhelmed^with confusion 
and dread. I withdrew to my chamber, where I am now 
writing in a state of trepidation I have never before ex- 
perienced. The great clock in the hall has tolled twelve. 
It seemed, to my excited feelings, to have a funeral sound ; 
and I almost wished it was my knell, as even death would 
have been a relief to my present horrible position. The 
money I possess, not above twenty pounds, is wholly 
inadequate to procure even a temporary Torbearance from 
my evil genius. The sale of all the trinkets I have would 
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not produce a sam sufficient to satisfy his rapacity.— 
What, what will become of me ? Hark ! I hear the sig- 
nz\^^ke is at the window ! 

I descended to the state oressing-room, opened the 
casement in fear and trembling, and ofiered to hand him ' 
the money ; but he thrust it aside : " What,** said he, 
** do you treat me as a mendicant ?— -me, who hold you/ 
reputation, your position even in this dwelling, in my 
hands ? 1 must, and will enter the house— I have much 
to say to you." 

** Say it where you are ?" I exclaimed ; ** for into the 
bouse you cannot, must not come.'* 

** We shall see," he replied, and vaulted into the win- 
dow, pushing me from it and closing it down. 
' I shook ^o violently that 1 could with difficulty support 
myself— my terror of him suggesting a thousand fearful 
thoughts. 

** Who would believe," said he, looking at me with an 
expression of mingled mockery and malice almost de- 
moniacal, ** that we two have been lovers ; that we have 
met in rapture, and parted with regret? Who would 
imagine that the woman I see cowering and trembling 
before me, with averted eye and blanched cheek, hat 
smiled with delight, and blushed love's own rosy hue, 
when- 1 have approached her ? Such are the metamor- 
phoses wrought by time and circumstances ; and I— ^yes, 
even 1 — could be sad as 1 note them. But I am a philo- 
sopher, and only hiugh at what occasions tears to others ;" 
and he laughed in a sort that caused my blood to chill. 

^ Do not make a noise, I implore you," said I ; ^ for 
my aunt sleeps in the next room. 

** And now to business," he rejoined, without noticing 
my appeal. I handed him the. money, which he eyed 
contemptuously, but, nevertheless, put it into his pocket; 
and, doing so, again I saw the handle of his poniard pee|>- 
ing forth, and shuddered at tlie thoughts it excited. 

**Js this all vour wealih?" asked* he. 
r answered in the affirmative. 
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^ Why, what a sringy old animat yoar atmt mast be 1 
I thall OMike her more liberal, yoo may be sure. It is 
devilish cold here, ma beile /** resumed he : ** no wonder 
you tremble ; for even 1, who am used to be less deli- 
cately lodged, am Ifalf frozen.*'' 

As he thus spoke, he took from his pocket a leathern 
bottle, filled with some spirit, the odour of which was 
detestable, and emptied nearly half the contents of it into 
his mouth. 

'*! have discovered,*' he continued, **at* the village 
alehouse, where I lodge, that your statement is correct 
as to your aunt's fortune not bein^ settled on you— nay, 
more, it is said that she does not appear to feel any strong 
predilection in your favour. There is no accounting for 
tastes, you know : every one may not admire you as 
much as your Jiumble servant once did— nay, still does ; 
for, en veriUj you are still a monstrous fine woman." 

How I loathed him ! 

^ Now, «s her fortune is wholly in her own power, 
she might take it into her head to bequeath it to some 
one less likely to do honour to it than we are ; and to 
drag on some tedious years in pleasing a stupid old wo- 
man, who, afVer all, may cheat one at last, is a trUie 
affair. I know something of this sort of existence, for I 
tried it once. An old uncle, rich as Crmsus, bite eomme 
un AnglaU, and capricious as a Parisian beUe, took me 
to live with him^as his adopted heir, at his old chdteau 
near Turin. He kept an execrable cook, gave me bad 
wine and good advice, until I could stomach neither any 
longer; consequently, took French leave of him one 
night, disembarrassing him of all the money in his cojffre 
fort; a good round sum, too, by Jove ! But he, stupid 
old dolt, chose to resent this little eeeapade of mine as a 
heinous ofifence; and, when he shortly afterwards died, 
Idft his fortune to another nephew, who could swallow 
bad dinners and good advice without murmuring, and 
prefer waiting patiently for a large fortune to anticipating 
a portion of it. ' 
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Whilo bo Tecountod this anecdote of himself, he was 
glancing round at the Tarious articles of plale and fomi- 
tore in the room. 

^E^ery thing here indicates wealth," said he: ** that 
silver-franied n\irror, this silvsr basin and ewer, and the 
n^ecfsatrs,*' taking one of the large old-fashioned boxes 
froa the toilette^ and weighing it in his hand. *^Do 
ywk know that there is a little fortune in this aparUnent 7 ^ 
Yo«r aunt has, doubtless, diamonds of value ?" 

A vagne dread that this question was only the prelude 
to some proposal of thef%, induced me to answer in the 
negative. 

'* What ! would you have me believe that the owner 
of the cosily things before me has no diamonds ? Bah ! 
I know better; you are disingenuous, Caroline. Ye gods, 
how thirsty I am !'* pursued he^ having again recourse 
to his bpttle ; *^ it is the infernal bacon I partook of, by 
way of a supper, that has produced thisJnsatiable thirsjt. 
Apropos de soyper^ how can you, ma belle^ who have 
lived in civilised countries, exist on English cookery ? 
Faugh! the recollection of it makes me sick I Miiis^ 
revenona d noa affairea. What do you intend? How 
are you to procure a sufficient supply of money to place 
me at my ease, and prevent the necessity of my exposing 
you to your aunt ? I really have no malice against you, ^ 
ma chire^ and, if I am compelled to any hostile mea- 
sure, poverty alone will be the cause." 

I told him that, except a few trinkets, all of which 
were at his service, 1 bad nothing that could produce 
/mi>ney. 
. " Where are they ? let me see them,^' replied he. 

** They are. in my bed-room, above stairs." 

*• Go for them : why do you hesitate ?" 

I dared not tell him what was then passing in my 
mind, but he divined it. 

•* You are afraid to leave me here with these costly 
things," said he, pointing to the rich toilette-service; 
*' but I am ready to attend you tq^your bed-room, if you- 
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prefer this alternative :" and this was ottered wilh a 
fiance that made me shudder. 

I instantly took a light, and glided with stealthy steps 
along the corridor, and up the stairs, leaving him in the. 
dressing-room below. It was several minutes before I 
could find the key pf my jewel-case ; and when I did, 
in my trepidation, I could not open it for as many more. 
At length, having placed the trinkets in a large silk reticule, 
I leA my chamber, but had only advanced a few paces 
when I heard a noise. I returned in terrror to my room 
aod locked the door, convinced that spme one had detect- 
ed the nocturnal visiter below. I listened in breathless 
terror; but, finding all continue quiet, I again stole down 
stairs, and^'found him where I had left him, but wilh a 
face nearly as pale as my own, and nearly equally em- 
barrassed in manner. 

** Did you. hear a noise !*' asked he, eagerly. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

' ** What could it be ?'* demanded he« eyeing me scru- 
tinisiogly. 

Having ascertained that I was ignorant of the cause, 
he hastily added,— 

*' I think f had better depart ; there may be danger in 
remaining longer." 

** But you have not seen the trinkets for which you sent 
roe," said I. 

•• True, true," he replied ; ",where are they ?" 

I delivered to him the silk bag that contained them, 
which he snatched, saying, — 

^* f will examine them another time, but now I am in 
n hurry. Adieu, Caroline !'* 

** What are your plans ?" I asked, in fear and trembling. 
'' Do not, I entreat you, send any more notes here from 
the alehouse : a repetition of such a course must excite 
suspicion; and my aunt is already but too much disposed 
to think harshly of me." 

** She will think harshly of you no more," said he, 
and a change was visible in his countenance ; **for I will 
never betray you to her." 
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** Pit>fni8e me this 1" I eagerly exclaimed. 

**I promise yon/^ he answered; and there was a wild*- 
viess and strangeness in his countenance that I had never 
before seen it wear. 

*^I roust go,'' resinned he^ hurriedly; and he opesed 
the casement and diitoppeared. 

An oppressive weight seemed removed from my breast 
when I again found myself alone. I examined ail the 
room ; for, to say the truth, I suspected that the visible 
change and trepidation of his manner arose from his 
ti&ving purloined some of the articles of massive silver 
which he seemed to examine with such longing eyes. I 
was the more inclined to this suspicion from having beard 
a noise, resembling that produced by the closing of a 
window, when returning to the chamberr which led roe 
to infer that he had placed something on the outside of it 

All remained, however, as I had left it ; and it was a 
relief to me to find that he was not quite so base as I had 
suspected liim to be« Having carefully fastened the 
shutters of the window, I stole back to my room ; where, 
feeling too much agiuued to hope for sleep, I have em- 
ployed the rest of the night in detailing to you my noc« 
turnal interview with this fearful man. What have I not 
still to dread fhom him ! for I put no faith in his promises. 
The momeot he has expended the scanty sum. I have 
given him, and the amount of what the trinkets may 
proddce, he will return here to denounce me to my aunt, 
from whose severity I ca^ hope for no mercy. 

It is strange what could have so changed his whole 
appearance and manner, while [ was absent from thecham* 
ber. It could not have been above half-an-hour altogether* 
I left him half-intoxicated and reckless, impatient for the 
trinkets 1 offered him ; and 1 found him pale as death, 
perfectly sobered, nearly as nervous as myself, and 
seeming to have quite forgotten the trinkets he haii been 
80 anxious toobtain ! Could it be that any supernatural 
appearance produced this visible change T t feel a oread 
steal over me even as the supposition. Merciful Previ* 
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dence, if sueh Uiingt are possible ! Bat let me conqaer 
tliese painful creations of a diistempered fancy. 

Periiaps it was remorse for the infamous conduct he 
was porsning towards me that strnck some chord in his 
heart, and 1^ to the change I observed. If so, and it 
operate to procure me a cessation of his visits and letters, 
I shalFforgive him all the misery he has caused me within 
the last few hours— >and bitter has it been. Oh ! Delphine, 
eoald you but see him as be is now — ruined, degraded, 
and steeped in vice of the lowest, the most disgusting 
kind; bearing in his flushed and swollen countenance * 
the impress of habitual intoxication and brutal passion.s 
"-how would you pity me at being condemned to asso- 
ciate with such a being even for a minuie, and be Healed 
by him on terms of perfect equality ! When I saw my* 
self in the power of this man, alone, and iu the dead of 
night, a sickening sense of terror crept throngh my veins. 
Kobbery, even murder, seemed possible, as I looked at 
his scowling and ferocious brow ; but, dreadful as was 
this apprehension, it was feeble to that of bis attempting 
any personal familiarity, to which, death, in its most ter- 
rific shape, would have been preferable. 

Oh ! it is only when vice is thus unveiled before us in 
all its hideous deformity that we are struck with termor at 
the monster. We saw this man when youth and fashion 
rendered him more attractive than most of those who are 
now basking in the sunshine of favour with the <|^iddy 
and unthinking of our sex. The germs of all the vices 
that have since ripened in his heart then existed ; but 
they were concealed beneath the varnish of personal re- 
finement. The uncontrolled indulgence of bis passions, 
and an utter selfishtiess, that rendered bim regardless. of 
their consequences to others, have brought this once gay 
and brilliant being to the lowest degradation ; and those 
who could smile at the vices of the fashipnable sensualist 
turn with horror from the crude, undisguised, and un< 
mitigated ruffian. 

But is it for*m» to moralise on the crimes of others ?-^ 
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Ii who have plotted to destroy the virtue of the purest of 
her hex ; and, finding it immaculate, descended to the 
basest arts to compromise her reputation ! Augusta, you 
are avenged ! for, though bowed down by sorrow, your 
innocent breast will never know a pang* to be compared 
with the fierce ones inflicted by remorse. 

Could I but once find myself freed from a life of de- 
pendence on my aunt, and in possession of a home and 
station in society, the rest of my life should be passed in 
the exereise of those virtues, the existence of which I 
have hitherto disbelieved, and the practice of which I 
have ever neglected. My views, opinions, feelings-^all 
are changed. The veil that has heretofore obscured my 
vision, has fallen for ever ; and I loathe the vices* how* 
ever sanctioned by social convention, which I used to 
regard with such indulgence — nay, which I have so 
deeply shared. 

Fatigue oppresses me, and the light of day has dimmed 
that of my expiring candle. Adieu \ 

Pity me, Delphine! I am distracted — yet not suf- 
ficiently so to lose, for a moment, the sense of my misery. 
My aunt, my noble-minded aunt, was found dead in her 
bed this morning— m if rdered ! — her jewels stolen — her 
escritoire rifled ! Can you. liot divine by whom ? And 1 
— / am the depository of this terrible, this fatal secret ! 
/ it was, who let the assassin enter! I it was who told 
him where she slept ! I it was who, by my absence, 
gave him the opportunity of committing this fearful deed ; 
and I it was who secured the^sKntters of the window by 
which he retreated, thus fixing on some innocent person 
the suspicion of a guilt, the perpetrator of which I alone 
know ! Oh, God ! oh, God ! 1 shall go mad ! 

I was awakened from a feverish slumber by repeated 
knocks at my door. Having started from my bed to 
open it, my maid stood before me in breathless horror. 

** Your aunt is dead^-murdered, mademoiselle !** 
uttered she : '* oh, mercy ! what will become of us all ?*' 
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An instant eopTi<$(ion of who the murderer was, sbofr 
like lightning, through my brain; and I fell fainting from 
tlio chair into which I had dropped a moment before. I 
roust have continued insensible for a considerable time; 
for, on returning to a consciousness of my state, I found 
that I had been bled, and the family physician was ex- 
horting those around me to be quiet. 

^ Is she, indeed, quite dead V* demanded I ; ** and have 
ail means been tried to restore her ?" 

The doctor shook his head, and entreated roe to be 
composed ; but I was not to be silenced. Finding me 
obstinate, he told me that, on going to her room at the 
usual hour, her- attei>dant found her mistress' room in 
great confusion : the drawers forced open and rifled of 
their valuable contents ; her escritoire broken, and a large 
sum of money which it had contained gone ; and my 
poor, poor aunt a lifeless corse, having been suffocated 
by means of a pillow, which was bound tightly around 
her face. 

Her dying struggles then, Delphine, were the noise I 
heard : and even then, had I descended, it might not have 
been too late to save her. But, selfish as I was, I thought 
only of the danger which threatened myself by a dis- 
covery of that monster in the house, and left my poor 
helpless aunt to be his victim. Now are the change in 
his looks and manner, his carelessness of my trinkets, 
and his impatience to depart, all explained : now do I too 
well comprehend the words he uttered — ^^She will think 
harshly of you no more ;" ** I wiM never betray you to 
her.*' Oh, Almighty Powers ! thus was I parleying with 
the assassin of my poor aunt, who was, perhaps, at that 
moment rendering her last sigh ! 

Am I not as culpable as the wretch whose murderoas 
hands committed the foul deed ? Without my aid, he 
never could have gained access to the house, which is so 
strongly secured as to defy danger. Surrounded by at- 
tached and faithful servants, she slumbered in safety until 
I gave entrance to her murderer, and» as it were, wilfully 
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guided him to her chamber. I see her erer before me, 
straggling and writhing beneath his grasp ; I hear her 
dying cry ever ringing in my ears ; and the ruthless 
monster stands ever confronting rae wiih that malignant 
and fearful scowl which his countenance wore last night. 

I sometimes think I am growing mad, and tremble with 
new dread, lest I should unconsciously utter something 
that may betray the fatal secret : at other moments I am 
strongly tempted to denounce the assassin ; but how do 
so without betraying the mode in which he gained in- 
gress to the house, and whom it was that secured the 
window after his retreat? No, I have not courage' to 
meet the punishment I so fully merit; and this fell secret 
must remain for ever buried in my breast. 

The house is filled with magistrates and police. 
Several of the servants are arrested on suspicion : is not 
this too dreadfull And 7, who, with, a word, couki 
exculpate the innocent, must not, dare not, -utter that 
word ! 

Yes ! the pangs I now endure must surely be a fore^ 
taste of that future punishment awarded to the guiUy ; 
and conscience whispers that I merit it all. Would I 
were in my grave ! yet, if beyond the grave,— as all I 
now feel too surely proves, — the sense of our crimes, 
and their heavy penalty, await us, what hope have I of 
the oblivion I would seek ? 

Such is the weekness to which my frame is reduced 
that I can scarcely mpve : violent pains in my head, and 
an aching of all my limbs, announce some serious mala* 
dy. I will despatch this while I have yet strength to 
close it ; perheps it is the last you will receive from the 
wretched 

Caroline, 

11* 
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THE COUntBSS OT DBLAVARD TO THB BABL OF DBLAWABD. 

How does it pain me, my beloved, not to be able to 
give you better tidings of my poor friend, knowing, as I 
do, the warm interest you feel in her; an4 knowing, also, 
how much you have need of eoosolaiion at present, with a 
dear relative in a state that admits not of the hope of his va- 
luable life being prolonged many days. Alas ! poor Augus- 
ta's condition is nearly as hopeless ; her languor every hour 
increasing, and her form wasted nearly to that of a sha- 
dow. No eomplaint, no murmur escapes her dear lips ; 
there is something more approaching to the idea we form 
of iingelic natures in this lovely creature, than I ever be- 
fore witnessed. Her beauty is positively radiant, but it 
is unlike the beauty of earth. Passion has left no trace 
on her polished brow ; and patience and meekness are 
depicted on every lineament of her lovely face. In gazing 
on her angelic calmness, it seems cruel to wish her life 
prolonged ; because it is impossible not to see, that this 
serenity is owing to her /conviction that her recovery is 
hopeless. 

When I have endeavoured to lead her mind to the 
prospect of recovery, she has answered me,— 

*' Do not wish it^ dearest friend: with a stained name, 
how could I ever again know peace? My Heavenly 
Father, who alone is fully aware of the extent of my 
weakness, while pardoning that will judge«me more Leni- 
ently than nien ; and in the grave I shall not meeKthe 
eye of scorn, nor have to shrink from the contempt of 
those who are too willing to believe all that malice can 
invent, or scandal propagate. The woman who has lost 
her honour should live to atone for her crime ; but for 
her who has lust her reputation there is no refuge but 
death." 
» When I think of this creature, now a breathing shadow 
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before me, as she was a few ^rief months ago in the 
flower of youUi and health, I turn with loathing from the 
corruption of the heartless and artificial society, among 
whose rocks and ahallows her peace has been wrecked. 
The only desire she manifests is to leave London, though 
her physictaus think that she has not sufficient strength 
to bear the journey, however slowly performed; but she 
evinces such anxiety to undertake it, that her unhappy 
father and mother intend to su filer her to make the effort. 
A dormeuse, yifiih additional springs, is preparing for her; 
and I trust that she will thus be able to reach the home 
of her childhood. 

A strong sense of relfgion appears to have arisen in 
the mind of my poor dear Augusta; and its tranquillising 
efifects are visible in all she says or does. It seenis as 
though she considers the trials that have overtaken her as 
an atonement for her errors, and; as such, she shrinks 
not from enduring tbem ; displaying a patience and resign 
nation as touching as it is edifying. 

Intelligence has just reached us of the death of poor 
Mrs. Wickenham, under the most harrowing circum« 
stances : but as, doubtless, the papers will have apprised 
you of the dreadful event, I shall add no more. Lord 
and Lady Vernon are greatly afillicted by the appalling 
occurrence ; but we carefully conceal it from poor Au- 
gusta. 

That ill-directed, and, I fear, wicked person. Miss Mon- 
tressor, will now be left free from all restraint, and will 
be likely to make an improper use of her lately acquired 
liberty. Strong as is my antipathy towards her, I can- 
not help pitying her present forlorn and unprotected 
state; and I hope her aunt has, at least, secured her a 
provision. 

1 shall accompany Augusta to the country, and think it 
likely we may set out in a couple of days. We shall 
make very short stages. How i long to see you again, 
my beloved ! and to assure you, once more, vivd voce^ 
how entirely and fondly I am your own Mary. 
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MISS MOMTRSSSOR TO LA MARaUISB DE VILLEROI. 

Since •! last wrote to you, ehire Delphine, I have ap- 
proached the gates of death. Would that I had entered 
them, instead of waking to life, with all the conscioasness 
of intolerable and inierminable nii^^ery. A violent fever 
assailed me soon after I despatched my last letter to you ; 
and, during three weeks, I haTe been insensible to all 
around me. The most terrific visions haunted my ex- 
cited imagination during that epoch. My murdered aunt 
seemed continually to stand before me, with her face 
swollen and distorted by the assassin's grasp. The grisly 
ruffian, himself, too, was ever present; either dragging 
roe to the altar, where grinning fiends officiated, or on the 
point of hurling me from some stupendous. rock into the 
angry abyss of waters that yawned to drown me. Au- 
gusta — the wronged, the innocent Augusta— -robed in 
white, interposed to save me; but the grim murderer, 
with a demoniac laugh, plunged a dagger in her heart. 

Such were the dreadful phantoms that, during three 
long and dreary weeks, haunted my disordered mind, 
with a vividness so terrific, that even now I shudder at 
the bare recollection, and fear to sleep, lest they should 
return to appal me. 

The steward of my aunt has been arrested, and thrown 
into prison, on suspit:lon of the murder. He, it seems, 
bad paid into her iiands a large sum of money the day 
before this fatal event, the whole of which had disap- 
peared, with her diamonds ; and, as her possession of 
this sum was known only to hnnself, and that he slept 
in the tiouse the night of the murder, he is, consequenUy, 
suspected, and viewed with abhorrence by all the neigh- 
bourhood. He is to stand his trial ; and / — 7, who alone 
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cottld prove his innocence, must not dare to justify him. 
Is not this compulsory acquiescence, which may termi- 
nate in another murder, too, too dreadful t and where 
will end tlie painful consequences of my crimes ? ^ 

The clergyman of tHe parish has been repeatedly to 
see me ; for, my despair and illness have led those 
around me to attribute to grief the sufferings which are 
produced by horror and remorse. Consequently, J have 
met with a sympathy and kiiulness which I do not 
merit ; and which those who evince it would shrink with 
disniay from bestowing, did they but dream of the hor- 
rific truth. 

It appears, thati on that fatal and never to be forgotten 
night, my poor aunt, impressed with a but too just pre- 
sentiflient of my falseness to Augusta, whom she so ten- 
derly loved, added a codicil to her will, by which she re- 
voked the bequest of her fortune to roe ; and left me only 
two thousand pounds, vested in the funds, to be laid out 
in the purchase of an annuity for me. Even this cir- 
cumstance has increased the sympathy and kindness of 
her friends and neighbours for me,— so that I find myself 
well treated by all. How little do I deserve It ! 

I have found two or three- letters from Lord Annan- 
dale, that arrived here during my illness. He tells me 
that the action is advancing ; though the pretended illr 
ness of Lady Annandale was put forward by some of her 
friends as a motive for retarding it. Good heavens ! if 
she should be really ill ! If I have this calamity, also, to 
answer for ! It is — it must be so ; were she not ill, she 
surely would have written to me, unknowing, as she still, 
must be, of the odious, the wicked part I have taken in 
wounding her peace, and destroying her reputation. My 
mind is in a fearful state : I dare not anticipate the future 
— and I shudder at the past. 

Here I cannot long remain ; for a relative of my aunt, 
to whom she has bequeathed this place, ^will sooli arrive 
to take possession of it, when I, of course, must depart. 
Had I inherited my aunt*s fortune, I do believe that I 
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should Still have had the grace to have rendered jo&tice 
to Augusta, by declaring tu Lord Annandale the base and 
treacherous part I have acted towards her, and thus hare 
stopped all legal proceedings against her ; for I could 
then have retired to France or Italy* to live in affluence 
and liberty, without depending, as I now must, on a 
marriage with Lord Annandale, which is my sole and 
last resource for securing that wealth and station, for the 
possession of which I have bartered my hopes of peace 
here, and pardon hereafter. Had I been born with the 
riches and rank for which, from my earliest youth, I have 
pined, I might have passed through life unstained by 
crime ; for I am not worse disposed than the generality 
of my fellow-mortals : but the want of these, and the un- 
governable desire to possess them, have plunged* me in 
guilt too deep ever now to be expiated. 

I sometimes endeavour to consider my recent trans- 
gressions as the result of the first crime which I perpe- 
traled; and thus heap on theheadof thevile wretch who 
inciteiiUne to it, the entire responsibleness of my subse- 
quent career. But I cannot wholly cheat myself with 
this sophistry ; for, conscience whispers but too distinct- 
ly, that it was not he who urged me t^ counsel a young 
and inexperienced girl, while yet a mere child, to con- 
tract a marriage, when she had discovered that she was 
even more than indiflferent to him who sought her hand: 
or to plot, alas ! too successfully,' against her happiness 
and honour, wlien she, unsuspicious of my treachery, 
was prodigally lavishing on me all the affectionate kind- 
nesis of her gentle and noble nature ! 

How dreadful, how apalling it is, to be fully conscious 
of one*s crimes ! to tremble at their consequences, and to 
loathe one's baseness, yet be compelled, by force of cir- 
cumstances, to persevere in the career of guilt I 

Would that I could delude myself into a blindness of 
my own wickedness ; or that the remorse which con- 
sumes me could atone for past, and preftrve me from 
future Crimea. I sometimes think I am mad, and almost 
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^wish I were ; for any physical suffering or debasement 
would be preferable to the fearful state of mmd in which 
I exist. 

Ijord Anntindale's letters inflict a bitter pang. When 
he praises the delicacy of my conduct towards my guilty 
friend, as he unjustly styles poor Augusta, contrasting it 
with thaV of the Comtesse Hohenlinden's, and the other 
ladies of her coterie, which has disgusted him, think 
what I must — what I do feel ! Were he to know the 
truth, how would he loathe and spurn me ! for he is only 
weak, and not malignant, and fully believer the culpabi- 
lity of his wife, or never would he have denounced her. 
Should he not live to discover her innocence in this 
world, there is another, where all secrets stand revealed ; 
and there she will appear pure as angels, while I*— oh, 
God ! I dare not contemplate this dreadful retribution. 

My head is so confused, that I know not whether 1 
told you that, at the inquest after the. tragical death of 
my aunt, the person keeping the alehouse, where that 
monster took up his abode, came forward and stated, that 
for two days before the murder, a foreigner, of most sus* 
picious appearance, had lodged at his house. That, on 
the day of his arrival, he had sent me a better, which 
they supposed to be a petition ; and that, during the day, 
he had loitered in the immediate vicinity of the park. 
That, on the night of the murder, however, he had not 
left the house, having retired to bed early, ami only de- 
parted at seven o'clock the next morning. 

How well do I recollect his telling me that, fearing to 
excite suspicion, he had fastened his door on the inside, 
and quitted the chamber by the window ! It is harrow* 
ing to my feelings to hear my femme de chambre re- 
count the belief entertained by the whole household and 
^neighbourhood, of the guilt of poor Davenant,, the ste- 
ward ; an old and faithful servant, who stood peculiarly 
high in the esteem of his mistress. What adds to the 
appearances against him is, that on him was found a 
pocket-book, known to be purchased by my unhappy 
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aunt but a few days before, and containing a hundred 
pound bank*note, with a pearl hoop*ring, recognised to 
be hers, and known by her attendant to have been in her 
possession the morning previous to her death. 

He declares that these articles were given to him by 
my aunt. His daughter being on the point of marriage, 
his mistress presented him with a hundred pounds to 
add to her nuptial portion, and a ring for the intended 
bride. 

All this he has protested, and all this I too well know 
to be true ; for my aunt named the gifts to me, with 
many commendations on his zeal and integrity in her 
service, when we were at coffee, the last evening of her 
life. But if I statef this fact, may not suspicion fall on 
some one equally innocent ? I kn«w not which way to 
turn, nor what to resolve ; but I sicken with horror at 
thinking that a second life may be the victim to the fatal 
position in which I find myself. Another circumstance 
that tells against this poor man is, that a considerable 
increase to the bequest already made him in my aunt's 
will was added in the codicil that terrible night. His 
unfortunate family are overwhelmed with despair : they 
alone believe him innocent; but those who have known 
and esteemed him for years, have already pronounced 
him guilty, and execrated his ingratitude and villany. 

How awful, how inscrutable, are the ways of Provi- 
dence ! While this innocent man is in a prison, await* 
ing* perhaps, an ignominious death, the real criminal is 
wandering at liberty with his ill-acquired wealth ! Does 
not all this seeming anomaly prove a future state of 
reward and punishment? Too surely it does; and 
dreadful will be the condition of those in that life, who 
escape their punishment in this! 

Would that I ha<l tlie certainty that the assassin was 
out of England ; for, much as I loathe him, and desire that 
his atrocious crime should meet a condign retribution, I 
tremble at the i(]ea of his being arrested in this country 
as I am convinced that he would not hesitate to eom- 
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promise my honour, if not my safety, by denouncing 
me in some way or other. Think of the horror, the de- 
gradation, of knowing that one's safety depends on such 
a wretch ! Oh ! it is too, too dreadful ! 

How different has been your fate to mine, Delphine ! 
yet both equally sinned in our early youth. The conse- 
quences of that one false step, which has plunged me in 
the fearful position in which I now stand, have been 
comparatiTely harmless to you, because the partner of 
your indiscretion was not, as in my case, a Tillain. Tet 
had Villeroi been my lover instead of yours, my poverty 
would have imposed an impassable barrier between us. 
He would have left me as the other did, to brave all the 
consequences of my crime ; but he would not have added 
insult to injury. Your wealth, your station, would 
always have rendered your lover anxious to become your 
husband ; and thus, that sin which has led to my ruin, 
has had no evil influence on your brilliant destiny. 

Forgive me. for thus comparing our different fates; 
like a drowning wretch, who catches at straws, I try to 
cheat myself into a belief that I am not quite so guil^ 
as conscience tells me I am ; but even this illusion is 
denied me ; for too plainly does reason whisper, that to 
my own turpitude alone do I owe the pangs I endure, 
and the future I tremble to contemplate. 

Adieu, Delphine ! Pity your unfortunate friend, 

Carolink. 
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TBE C0UNTES9 OF DELAWARD TO THE. KARL OF DBLAWARD. 

You will, my beloved, I know, be desirous to learn 
how poor dear Augusta bore her first day^s journey, and 
be delighted to hear that she has supported it wonderfully 
well. Her longing anxiety to get away from London* 
lent her, I do think, a factitious force, that has given 
birth to new hopes in the hearts of her father and mother; 
hopes which a sad presentiment assures me will never 
be realised. She begged so earnestly that we might leave 
London very early in the morning, that, to comply with 
her wishes, we were in the carriage by seven o'clock. 
Only a very few persons, and these of the humblest class, 
were visible in Grosvenor Square, as she was placed in 
the dormeuae, propped up by pillows ; but even from 
the glance of these she shrank with a dread that it was 
painful to behold. 

. I alone accompanied her in the dormeuae; Lord and 
Lady Vernon preceding us in their travelling-carriage^ 
and Augusta's femme de chambrt and mine following 
us in a post-chaise. She was silent, and absorbed in 
meditation. While we passed through the street, and 
immediate environs of London, she kept her eyes closed, 
as if to shut out their view, though the blinds had been 
let down at her desire, as she betrays the most nervous 
susceptibility at encountering, the gaze of a stranger. 
When we had traversed the environs, she opened her 
eyes, and said, — 

*' Now I can breathe more freely. I seem to have 

, escaped from an atmosphere of humiliation and dilsgrace, 

where every ieye mocked, and every tongue defamed me. 

Oh, Mary ! you know not, and you never can know, the 

agonising consciousness of being the subject of general 
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and disgfraceful animadversion ; of seeing caricatures por- 
traying vice in its most hideous forms, stamped with your 
likeness ; bon mots and equivoques the most contemp- 
tuous coupled with your outraged name; while the good 
deplore, and the wicked triumph, in your presumed crimi- 
nality. All this/ have feU and writhed under, until my 
tortured imagination has conjured the belief that the over- 
Whelming sense of shame which was preying on my 
soul, had fixed its bu'rning brand on my brow. How^- 
how I longed to be transported to some distant region, where 
my name had never been heard — my disgrace never been 
related ; where I could again^meet the glance of human 
beings .without being crimsoned by the blush of shame. 
I was proud, Mary, too proud ; — how has that pride been 
humbled! Will not every modest woman accuse me of 
bringing dishonour on my sex ? Will not every immo- 
dest one cite me as a companion in vice? Think of a 
trial !" 
. *^ But your innocence will be proved, dearest.'* 

** Admitting this to be the result; through what a fear^ 
ful ordeal does the virtue of a woman pass,*— that virtue 
which should never be questioned,-^ when it is subjected 
to the odious, the defiling publicity of a judicial investi- 
gation ! No ! the burning ploughshare, over which the 
female suspected of want of chastity was condemned to 
walk barefooted, as a mean of detecting the justice of the 
imputation, was a merciful penalty compared to that of 
the searing-iron of consuming shame which the notoriety 
of a trial inflicts on a sensitive mind. Then, to watch 
the struggles, to conceal grief and wounded honour, of 
those who were once proud of you : to know that their 
love and pity for one deomed impure, expose their own 
reputations to censure — oh t all this once felt, never can 
be erased from the memory, and poisons every thought, 
destroys every earthly hope ! From such misery there 
is but one refuge-^the grave ; but one hope-^the mercy 
of that God, ^ho can distinguish between error and guilt, 
and can pardon her whom men condemn." 
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It IS in Taioy my dearest husband, that I endeavour to 
lead her to take a less sombre view of her position. Hoc 
tromanly pride, and, above all, the extreme modesty pe- 
culiar to her character, have received wounds too deep, 
too deadly, ever to be healed ; and, however her inno-^ 
cence may be proved, hers is not a nature to drag on a 
protracted life of fancied humiliation, or to submit to the 
capricious kindness of some, and the still cherished ma- 
lignant doubts of others. 

Could the young and fair of her own sex, who, uq« 
thinking of crime, recklessly expose themselves to its 
suspicion, behold this lovetf and unhappy creature sink- 
ing into a premature grave as a refuge from shame, how 
would they tremble at even the approach of levity, or 
the semblance of impropriety of manner; and how care- 
fully would they preserve that^decorom which should 
ever be the outward and visible sign of the purity 
within ! 

The love of Augusta for her father and mother, demon* 
strated in a thousand ways, is the most touching sighi I 
ever beheld. It seems as if the cords that unite their 
hearts are drawn more tightly now that they are so soon 
to be rent asunder for ever. But even this tender affec- 
tion makes her more alive to the sense of the wound in- 
flicted on their peace— by the stain affixed to her honour. 
Yes ; it is one of the peculiarities of the heart of woman» 
that the blow which most afflicts her, is that which must 
wound the hearts of those dear to her. 

In compliance with the wishes of Augusta, we have 
chosen a different route to the direct one to Vernon Hall ; 
consequently, we are unknown at the inns where we 
stop ; and this privacy is a great relief to her feelings. 

'* What a blessing to die at home !*' she often murmurs ; 
^ with no prating London physicians to describe to their 
fashionable and idle valetudinarian all the symptoms of— 
a broken heart; no hireling domestics of a season to 
proiane one's name at the adjacent alehouses ; no news- 
papers to detail daily Mbe little better/ and ^something 
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worse,' of poor Lady Ar; and no strange pastor to speak 
comfort to dying ears, or patience to agonised ones. No, 
blessed be God ! I return to the peaceful home of my 
infancy, where no eye will glance suspicion, no tongue 
utter, no heart form it. Good Dr. Henderson will not 
makb my malady the topic of his visits, to his other pa- 
tients. The gray-headed domestics, who have known 
me since my birth, will not talk lightly of me. Our 
provin^al paper will not give the on diis of my health; 
and dear, good Dr. Wilmington, will smooth my passage 
to the grave, and best comfort those who are left to mourn 
for me."^ 

She loves to dwell on her approaching end, to which 
she continually refers, as persons do to a long and plea-> 
sureable journey which they are about to undertake. Nor 
does she neglect to prepare for it, by prayer,- meditation, 
and the cultivation of a contrite spirit. I never saw a 
creature throw off the faults of human nature so wholly, 
or clothe her spirit in meekness and holiness, as she does 
hers. Once, and only once, since the first day of her 
return to reason, I have verltured to name Lord Notting- 
ham. She became crimsoned with shame; and, after a 
moment's pause, begged me to mention him no more. — 
Then, resuming, after an internal struggle, *' yet, why 
should I conceal from you, Mary, now, that by a con* 
sclousness of my sin, and a deep penitence, which I 
trust in the Almighty has atoned for it, that I fell for him 
a guilty passion^ which ren#ered me blind and heedless 
to the danger to which I was exposing my fame, by per-> 
mitting his daily visits. I. was mad, infatuated — but 
dearly have I expiated that one sin. I trust that he never 
suspected my weakness ; but, if he did, he never pre* 
sumed. Nor did he insult me with a declaration of love ; 
yet, a secret sympathy seemed to exist betweeii us, that 
convin'ced me I was dear to him. 

'* If I did not feel that my days are numbered, I would 
not wound your ^ chaste car, Mary, with this avowal 
of an unhallowed passion; but, it is right I should 
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humiliate myself by eonfessing it, now that it is only 
.remembered with contrition. Think of the degradation 
to which this sinful love exposed me, when I tell you 
that a per8on--^y, and a woman, too—attempted to con- 
sole me for the shame, the ignominy to which I was re- 
duced, by holding out to me the prospect of being di- 
vorced ! Tes, Mary, divorced ! and then*— I blush while 
repeating it— I might marry, as she said, the object of 
my affection. Was not this degradation ? Yet, to this 
did I bring myself by my own infatuation." 

Such are the reflections of this dear and suffering crea- 
ture ; which prove that she was formed, not only to live 
in purity, but to live unsuspected. I write to you while 
she is slumbering ; but even her dreams are haunted by 
the thoughts that occupy her when awake ; for, I have 
heard her low, sweet voice, continually repeat,-^" Indeed, 
I am not guilty ! O, do not believe it !" 
' Much as I languish to have you with me, my beloved, 
yet I am not so selfish as to repine, knowing how your 
time is occupied ; nor could I wish one hour of that life 
abridged, the continuance of whose frail tenure keeps 
you from 

Your own 

Mart. 
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THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO HENRY MOR- 

DAUNT, ESQ. 

My DEAR MoRDAUNT — A\\ that the most gloomy imagi- 
natioD could have feared, has occurred — Annandale has 
commenced legal proceedings against me ; and my infa- 
tuated passion and imprudent attentions have plunged the 
pure and lovely object of them into a position the roost 
humiliating to a noble nature like hers. An nan dale .must 
be the dupe of some plot, of which his innocent wife is 
the victim; for, I cannot think him so vile as to take the 
step he has done, without a belief in her culpability ; 
and how could this belief have ever been formed, except 
by some wilful misrepresentations made to him, and some 
dark scheme put in practice to give a colour to the charge. 
My suspicions all point to Miss Montressor ; yet, what 
could be the inducement to. conduct at once so wicked, 
and so apparently causeless ? I can discover no clue to 
this labyrinth of crime ; but I loathe and execrate myself, 
for iiaving furnished the occasion for its wearing, even 
for a moment, the semblance of probability, which it 
never could have done, but for my attentions. 

Lady Annandale is ill — confined to her bed. All this 
I learn through the newspapers ; for, I dare not, under 
present circumstances, send to inquire at her father's door. 
Consequently, I, who could not bear to think of being a 
single day without seeing her, and who, for the accom- 
plishment of this selfish enjoyment, have compromised 
her reputation, am now debarred the privilege of even a 
common acquaintance-— that of sending to inquire after 
her health ; and dare not even hope ever to behold her 
again. 

Her innocence of this foul charge must be made manf- 
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Test : nothing bat the most wilful peijary can be brought 
against her. However, whether acquitted or condemned, 
too well do I know her, to indulge a hope that she would 
ever again consent to see me, and thus give a colour to 
the odious suspicions my attentions have excited. 

Lady Delaward has come to London, to be near her. 
I was sure she would ; for, she i» not a woman to doubt 
the purity of which her own feelings must be the guaran- 
tee ; or to shrink from the responsibility of countenancing 
the innocence she does not doubt. She is worthy to be 
the friend of Augusta. But let me not use that name 
with a familiarity that I dare not adopt were she present; , 
for, notwithstanding her youth and inexperience, never 
yet did a woman preserve a more dignified reserve than 
Lady Annandale, — a reserve that emanated from the in- 
herent modesty of her nature. 

I wander about at night like a disturbed spirit, and 
find myself continually in Grosvenor Square, gazing on 
the house Ihat contains this suffering angel. The whole 
of the side where Lord Vernon's house stands is covered 
with straw ; the knocker is tied up ; and the entire man- 
sion has* an air of gloom and desolation which chills my 
heart. It was in that house, which-now presents so dull 
and cheerless an aspect, that, a few weeks ago, I saw 
this lovely creature, in all the bloom of health and youth. 
How looks she nowl Bowed down by shame and sor- 
row ; for, well do I know, that even the consciousness of 
her innocence will not enable her to support the false, 
the insulting suspicions, to which her honour is exposed; 
and by me ! — me, who should have shielded it from even 
the shadow of a doubt. I have been her bitterest, cruel- 
lest enemy ; and she must loathe me, when she reflects 
on the irreparable injury I have inflicted on her. 

I never go out during the day, or receive any visits. I 
could not bear, in such a crisis, totneet the eye of curiosity, 
or to have my looks or manner commented upon, ari3 
cited as presumptive proofe of the truth m falsehood of the 
yile charge against that honour I know to be so spotless. 
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To afTect a cheerfulness utterly repugnant to my fe,eling8, 
would be impossible ; and the gloomy despondency I 
cannot shake off, would be considered as evidence of 
guilt. O world ! world ! h'ow often are your conclusions 
erroneous ! and how prone are you to attribute the vilest 
motives to actions, where guilt never was imagined ! 

I destroy all the newspapers that refer to this foul 
libel ; and writhe in agony when I reflect how many 
tlioiisands of them will circulate in the various parts of 
the globe, disseminating far and wide these infamous as* 
persions on the fame of this angel : and I — / am the 
caose of all this i Better could I have borne that she had 
died while yet her reputation was as stainless as is her 
life, than live to see her name profaned, and made the 
subject of the ribald jests of the vile and vicious. 

Bear with me, my dear Mordaont ; and believe me 

Ever yours, 

Nottingham. 
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THE COUNTESS OF DBLAWARD TO TUB EARL OF DELAWARE. 

We reached this place last evenini^, my beloved ; and 
most melancholy w^s our arrival. When we came with- 
in view of the park, my poor dear friend begged me to 
assist her to rise from her recufl«bent position. 

*' How thankful ought I to be, Mary,** said she, '* at 
being permitted to reach home ere I die. How ver- 
dant, how serene, how lovely, every thing here appears! 
See how the glorious sun has tinged the landscape, and 
now behold his last rays are shedding a golden light on 
the oriel window of the church — that church, dear friend, 
where I shall soon repose. How often have I entertained 
this thought of late, and longed to take up my everlasting 
rest there, away from all the dishonour and shame that 
have rendered life insupportable ! How calm, how 
beautiful it looks 1 Never did weary traveller hail the 
end of his toilsome voyage with a more thankful spirit 
than I do the approaching termination of mine. You 
will think it a puerile feeling, dear Mary, yet, neverthe- 
less, it gives, me comfort that my earthly remains will re- 
pose in a spot where no harsh eye will fall on my grave, 
and where those only who have known and loved me 
since my birth will dwell on it. They will not believe 
me guilty ; no, a mother's purity, and a father's honour 
will vouch to them for the innocenco'of her who so' lately 
left her happy home, and who so soon returned to it, 
blighted in fame and health, to leave it no more. Yes, 
the returning so accompanied, supported by parents, 
loved and honoured by all ; and cheered by the presence 
of the dear and faithful friend of her infancy, whose whole 
life is an unsullied page of brightest virtue, — yes, this is 
to be blessed ! Your presence proves my freedom from 
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guilt to all here; and I thank you, Mary, with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude and affection, for this invalu- 
able proof of friendship." 

The old gray-headed servants met us at the door^ • 
sorrow imprinted on every face. My poor Augusta had 
a faint smile for each, but she was too much exhausted 
to speak ; and we bore her to the cheerful apartment she 
bad always occupied in other and happier days. I can* 
not tell you, my beloved, how much the sight of this 
chamber agitated me, by recalling to memory the bloom- 
ing creature, full of life and hope, whom I had so often, 
and so lately, beheld in it ; and thus forcing me to con- 
trast that bright vision with the pale and fragile being 
before me, on whose brow the characters of death are 
but too plainly traced. There she lay reclined on the 
sofa, her long lids close,d, and large drops stealing from 
beneath them down her still beautiful face. When she 
had gained some degree of composure, and found herself 
agiiin alone with- me, her eyes wandered all over the 
room, fixing, with a tender interest, on every object ; 
and she said, — 

"It is strange, dear friend, that, on looking around me 
here, I could almost faiicy that all that has occurred within 
tlie hist few months has been a fearful dream, every thing 
appears so exactly as in former happy times. Ah, there 
is nothing changed but me !" 

She wept on my bosom for a few minutes ; but hearing 
the step of her mother, she endeavoured to subdue her 
emotions, although I observed that the watchful eye of 
affection had quickly discovered them. 

'' Mother," said Augusta, ** let roe see good Dr. Wil- 
mington early to-morrow, and receive the sacrament from 
his hands. I wish that you, and my father too, should 
share this consolation with roe; and vou also, dear 
friend," she added, turning to me. ** I feel so tranquil, 
. 80 happy, now that I am in my home," — and she em- 
braced her mother, — ** that I long to render thanks to the 
Almighty, who has listened t0 my prayers, and vouchsafed 
this blessing." 
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She ezpreued a hope that her father would enable her 
to beqaeatti a provision of five thousand pounds to Miss 
Montressor, and pay a yearly allowance to the nurse of 
Lord Annandale's son, as an incentive to her to take 
care of the cliild. 

*'Poor Caroline Montressor!'* said she; "it is so 
painful to be wholly dependent On her aunt," ^for Augusta 
knows not that Mrs. Wickenham is no more,) " and it is 
dangerous to be poor, when tlie principles are not deeply 
fixed. Let this donation, dearest mother, be notified to 
her, as a last proof of my regard.*' 

I am sure that if Augusta desired them to bestow* half 
their fortune on any one, these adoring parents would in- 
stantly consent to her desire; for their only source of 
comfort seems to exist in a compliance with her wishes. 
You shall hear from me again to-morrow, my beloved ; 
until then, adieu. 

Augusta has had a tranquil night, and appears more 
composed. She desired that all the old servants might 
be permitted to be present when she received the sacra* 
ment. Her wish was obeyed ; and a more touching sight 
it would be impossible to imagine than that of this an- 
gelic, creature, reduced almost to a breathing shadow, 
reclined on the sofa, with her father, mother, and my- 
self, bending over her, and all the gray-headed domestics 
kneeling around. 

** Before I receive the sacred elements you are about 
to administer to me, Dr. Wilmington," said she, ** I wish, 
in the presence of all these mortal witnesses, and in the 
presence of that merciful God, to whom the secrets of 
all hearts are known, to declare, with the lips of a dying 
woman, my perfect innocence of the crime of which I am 
accused ; and my deep and hearfelt contrition for having, 
by a want of prudence and decorum, lent a semblance 
of probability to the charge. I avow the error of my 
conduct, in having too much disregarded worldly opinion; 
and ask pardon of Almighty Ood, for having furnished 
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cause for scandal, and led those who have condemned 
me to form erroneous conclusions.'' 

There was not a dry eye in the room ; even that of 
the venerable pastor was dimmed with tears, as he wit- 
nessed this act of humility in one whose besetting sin 
he knew to be pride; 

*^ I wish, also," resumed Augusta, *' to express my 
contrition at not having taken the pains thait every wife 
should take to conciliate her husband, as I, too late ! feel 
that had I so done, mine never would have condemned 
me unheard." 

He administered the sacrament to her, of which we 
also partook ■; but not until he had given us one of the 
most impressive and touching discourses that ever fell 
from human lips. 

Augusta is now asleep ; a blessed calm seems spread 
over, and a faint smile plays onher pale lip; the rays of 
the setting son have penetrated through the muslin cur- 
tains, casting a bright shade of rose over every object around, 
%nd tinging her face with a radiance that renders it of al- 
most unearthly beauty. No, never, in the brightest days of 
health, did I behold her so lovely as at this moment I 
Sh^moves — I must leave you. 

Alas ! my dear, dear friend is no more 1 She passed 
away from this life without a struggle or sigh ; and is 
now, I humbly trust, an angel in heaven. Though pre- 
pared to lose her, I thought not that she was so soon to 
leave us ; and I feel the blow more poignantly, because 
I thought it more distant. I left off writing to you on 
seeing her move ; and, on approaching her, discovered 
that she had ceased to breathe. Her poor father entered 
a moment after, and found that I had fainted. Do not be 
alarmed about me, dearest, I am better now ; and having 
to assist good Dr. Wilmington in endeavouring to console 
the heart-stricken parents of my lost friend, I feel the 
exertion most beneficial to me. 

Nc^er was there any thing more touching than the 

VOL. II. 13 
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appearance of Augusta in the sleep of death. An ex- 
pression of beatitude< is impressed on her calm and 
marble*like face, that renders it almost divine ; and a 
stranger would suppose that she coold not have numbered 
above twelve or thirteen years. When I behold her 
with that lieavenly countenance, my grief becomes less 
acute ; for there is- something inexpressibly soothing in 
dwelling on that angelic face. Poor dear Lord and Lady 
Vernon find the same consolation, and have sent express 
for two of the best artists from London, to make a pic- 
ture, and a cast, from which a bust is to be executed of 
her. How^I wish you, my beloved, were here to see 
her! for never before did death assume so lovely, so 
blessed an aspect. Who, that could behold that tranquil 
brow and angelic repose, could imagine the anguish that 
has preyed upon her pure heart during the last few weeks ? 
But she has escaped from it now, and is in that blessed 
kingdom where- ** the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest ;** where we, I humbly trust, may 
one day be united to her. 

Ever your own 

Mary. 
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FROM the; marquess of NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD MOR- 

DAUNT, ES<^ 

MoRDAUNT, I have destroyed her !— she is no more ! 
and I, — 1 who fancied I knew her, — could indulge the 
vain hope, even until the last, that she would have borne 
up against the stain attempted to he cast on her honour. 
It was my mad passion that drew shame and degradation 
on her name; it was / who consigned this pure and 
lovely being to an untimely grave, leaving her parents 
childless, to mourn their misplaced confidence in one so 
wholly' unworthy as I have proved myself to be. Of 
her innocence they never could have a doubt — as who 
eould that really knew herl — but of my weak and 
wicked conduct, in paying her those continual and marked 
attentions, io which no married woman can be subjected 
without a loss of reputation, they can form but one 
opinion ; and that one, my own conscience tells nie, I 
have but too well merited. 

I am leaving England — perhaps for ever. My mind 
is so tortured that I can arrange no plans. Oh ! why 
had I not courage to fly from her when I first discovered 
the state of my hbart ? — But, no ; selfish and cruel as 
even the most obdurate could be, thoughtless of aught 
save my own gratification, I continued to' hover round 
her until my passion became too evident, and thus lent a 
colour to the false charges against her. Never, never 
can I forgive myself! /, who could not bear to absent 
myself from her presence for a few hours, must now 
learn to bear the soul-harrowing conviction, that I shall 
see h€r no more; that she, the loveliest, the purest of 
her sex, is in the early grave to which my unworthy 
passion has conducted her. I embark for Spain to-mor- 
row. I can write no more. Your unhappy friend, 

NOTTINOHAV, 
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nsS MONTKE880R TO LA VABQXnSE PE TILLEROfr 

I AM a wretch indeed/ Delphine, and the measure of 
my crimes is full. Aiignsta— the lovely* the pure, the 
wronged Augusta, is no more; and has found in death 
a refuge from the shame my vile plots brought on her 
name. Fool, fool, that I was, not to have foreseen, that 
a being of a nature like hers never eould have supported 
a sttspieion of dishonour. 

/ have destroyed her f 7, whom she loved and trusted, 
and who should have shielded, her from the breath of 
evil, was the serpent who deliberately coiled around her 
heart to sting it mortally. There is a weight of guilt on 
my soul that oppresses it beyond endurance. I loathe 
my own existence; and am filled with self-abhorrence, 
by reflections that pursue me, night and day, with unre- 
mitting bitterness,— eternally suggesting the recollection 
of this lovely creature, as she was when I first used my 
evil influence over her innocent mind, which not all my 
arts could corrupt, and who, by my fiend4ike machina- 
tions, I have sent, in a few short months, to an early 
grave, as a refuge from the shame I had brought on her. 

This fatal iiftelligence was communicated to me by 
Lord Annandale. Even he, senseless as he is, is shock- 
ed ; for he believed not that she was seriously ill. If 
he knew who it was that destroyed her I And he ofiers 
me consolation, too ; dwells on my indulgence towards 
her errors, ^nd the kind excuses I made for her when he 
had discovered her guilt! Oh, this unmerited praise, 
how it pierces my heart I-— that heart which could, with 
unexampled and malicious cruelty, steel itself against the 
pleadings of humanity, and persevere in destroying so 
pure, so guileless a creature. 
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Lord Annandale says, that he h«s given oiders to stop 
all legal proceedings, now that death has released bitn 
from a marriage he wished to dissolve ; and that, as soon 
as a decent time shall have elapsed he will call on me for 
the fulfilment of my promise of becoming his. Little 
does this weak man dream of the difference between the 
innocent being he has repudiated, and the guilty one he 
would take to his arms. Little thinks he, that the one 
on whose brow he would place the coronet of his ances- 
tral line, is the crouching, trembling slave of a low ruf- 
fian ; a wretch, whose hands are steeped in blood, and 
whose lips may, at any hour, stamp disgrace and infamy 
on the future Countess of Annandale. 

Let me come to you, Delphine, and rest beneath your 
roof until I become a wife, and entitled to some legal 
protection. Here, I have no friend — nay, no one to 
whom I could give the term, even in its broad sense, ex- 
cept the Comtesse Hohenlinden ; and her house, the 
scene of coniinual gayety and dissipation, would be no 
fit abode for me under my present circumstances. Let 
me have a line, to say I may come, and I will instantly 
leave England, where every object reminds me of all 
that I wish to forget — my crimes, and their punishment. 
Once the wife of Annandale, I will become a different 
creature ;< my new duties shall be scrupulously perform* 
ed, my past sins deeply repented, and atoned. 

There may be still pardon for guilt even dark as mine ; 
and if that wretch, whose power hangs threatening over 
me, like the sword of Damocles suspended but by a 
thread, molests me not, I may again know peace on 
earth. 

A letter has this moment arrived, apprising me that 
Augusta has secured me five thousand pounds, as a last 
token of regard. To me, who betrayed— •who destroyed 
her ! This is one of the rewards of my crime; it is the 
price of the blood of my victim ! And she could think 
of me,-^dear, suffering angel ! and that kindly, too, even 
when the hand of death was on her ; while I was anti** 
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eiptting the snceev ion to her positioD, and, tor the at- 
taiament of thia evil object, no| hesitating to sacrifice her 
finne, and, consequently, her life. 
' This last act of hers has flooded my heart with tender- 
ness, which runs over at my eyes ; and I feel relieved 
by tiie tears that seem inexhaustible. Wt>uld that 1 
eould shed them upon your bosom, Delphine ! and that 
you could speak comfort to the tortured heart of your 

Caroline. 
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MISS H0NTRES80R TO LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 

The papers have denounced to me, chlre Delphine, 
that the unfortanate maii arrested for the murder of my 
poor aunt has been tried, found guilty, and condemned 
to death. Oh, gracious God ! how bitter are my feelings 
at the reflection that / knew his innocence — that a word 
of mine might have saved him, and that I dared not utter it! 
How dreadful, how appalling, to know that the existence of 
a fellow-creature depends on me, and be denied the power 
of saving him ! Here is anotlier crime added to the fear- 
ful catalogue of mine*— another life, which I have been 
the means of sacrificing! Where, where will the fatal 
consequences of my guilt end ? I cannot banish the ter« 
rible thought from my mind, that the blood of this inno- 
cent man rests on my head. In what a labyrinth of guilt 
do I find myself entangled — one crime following fast on 
the steps of the other! I wonder I do not lose my 
senses, and almost wish I did ; for madness, if it pro- - 
duced obliviousness of this last year, would be preferable 
—oh, how infinitely preferable ! — to reason. 

Imsigjnation pictures this unfortunate man, led forth to 
the scene of his death ; his white locks waving in the 
breeze ; his tottering limbs bending beneath the weight 
of his languid frame ; and his eyes turned towards that 
heaven, where, alone, he believes his innocence to be 
known. I see his wretched wife and children, bowed 
down by despair and anguish, surrounded by an un pity- 
ing crowd, who, believing him culpable, sympathise not 
with the grief of his family. I see him launched into 
eternity, to meet from his God that mercy denied him on 
earth ; while / — /, who know his innocence, and might 
have saved him, have allowed him to be sacrificed ! In 
utter hopelessness, I have thrown myself upon my knees 
before that Power whose might I feel, but whose cle- 
mency I hardly dare to supplicate — for I am steeped in 
guilt, that almost defies hope. What atonement can be 
made to the widow and orphans ? what can efface the 
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indeUble shame inflicted on their guilUess lives, by the 
crime affixed to that of their equally guiltless father? 
I tremble in dismay before the terrors of an avenging 
God, whose mercies I have slighted in the hours of 
prosperity, but whose wrath I dare not anticipate. 

I loathe life, poisoned a» it is by the consciousness of 
crimes that render it nearly insupportable ; yet I turn 
with fear and trembling from death — that passage to an 
eternity of punishment, which conscience tells me I hav& 
but too deeply merited. My dreams are haunted by the 
sweet face of the angelic Augusta — her whom I so ruth- 
lessly condemned to an untimely grave ; the stern and 
reproachful countenance of my murdered aunt looks 
menacingly at me ; and the assassin^s wild and demoni- 
acal laugh rings in my esyr, as he tlireatens me with ex- 
posure and infamy. Oh, God I olf, God ! how long can 
nature sustain this torture? 

Pity me, Delphine— ^though I am unworthy of pity, 
for my life has been one continued career of selfishness 
and turpitude ; and it is only lately that I have awakened 
to a sense of the faults that have plunged me in guilt, 
from the depths of which no ray of hope is visible. It 
is solely by the aid of opiates that I have been able to 
procure sleep for some months. How my health has 
not sunk under the weight of remorse and regret that 
oppresses me, seems miraculous : but it is only the good 
and beloved who are snatched away ; the bad and unloved 
are left on earth as a punishment and an example. 

My ^aid has just told me that the young man who 
was to have married the daughter of my poor aunt's, 
faithful steward, renounced her on hearing the charge 
against her father ; and, as she was deeply attached to 
him, his desertion has preyed so heavily upon her, that, 
even before the condemnation of her father, her health 
had become so impaired as to leave little hope of her 
recovery. This, also, is one of the results of my not 
having declared his innocence ! But when will the re- 
sults of my crimes terminate ? 

Adieu! adieu! 
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FROM LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI TO MISS M0NTRE880R. 
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Ma cMre Caroline, — How much ppin does it give 
me to be compelled to ^ell yod that I cannot receive you 
again beneath my roof! Do you think I could have been 
so unkind towards- the friend of my youth as not to have 
proposed her coming to me immediately on the death of 
her aunt, had not a cruel' and insurmountable obstacle 
opposed it? You know, chlre amie, when you left 
France, that the expenses of our vast establishment had 
greatly embarrassed our finances; but, alasl you did 
not know that the passioji for gaming, so fatally indulged 
in by my husband, had totally ruined us. Maman, after 
having repeatedly assisted to retard the ruin that threaten- 
ed, at length became wearied by such frequent demands 
on her liberality ; and, influenced by le Pere Maubois, 
who, I formerly told you, had acquired a perfect do- 
minion over her, has retired to Italy, attended by him, 
and has there fixed her abode, refusing to lend us any 
further aid^ 

Reduced to positive want— having no longer the 
means of supporting our establishment, or paying our 
creditors, la Duchesse de Chateauneuf, the aunt of my 
husband, has received us beneath hf r roof, after having 
made a thousand humiliating stipulations; the most bitter 
of all, that of never permitting you to enter her house. 
You may remember, chlre amie, how much she disliked 
you ever since she detected you mimicking her one day 
before a brilliant circle. How well I remember it, and 
how every body laughed ! Next to mamany you were 
the person she most detested ; and, therefore, you will at 
once perceive that, depending on her wholly, as we do, 
it is impossible for us to comply with your wishes. You 
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can form no idea of the trUtt life we lead in her anti- 
quated mansion, Rue de Crenelle, in the Faubourg St. 
Germaina. Would you believe it? ahe prohibita my re- 
ceiving the Due de ChHtillion, or la Gomtease de Haute- 
forte, to whom, as you know, my husband has been so 
long attached. She will not allow either of us to have 
itarlk of an evening, but insists on either of us playing 
piquet with her for half /ranc«. No box at tlie opera- 
no visits to the theatres; in short, no any thing that is 
agreeable or rational. Then, she has the very worst cook 
in France; consequently, we have no choice between be- 
ing starved or poisoned, so execrable is her cuisine, I am 
confident you would pity us were you to witness the 
privations we endure. 

I am sure notre tante only patronises us to vex ma- 
man, who has thrown us off; but, as she is rich and 
old, we must please her, and my husband will be her 
heir : I only hope she will not long keep him an expec- 
tant one. Comme c'eat drole, that Miladi Annandale 
should die because she was suspected ! How strange 
and exaggerated your compatriots are in their notions ! 
Je ne comprend rien de tout tela, I only comprehend 
that, if every lady in Paris who is suspected chose, 
therefore, to die, we should have very few left in society. 

Do you know, ma chlre amie, that you become tout 
d fait originate dans vos idSes; and that you really re- 
quire to leave your land of fogs, and mix with reasonable 
people here, to dispel the ennuis or devils blue, as the 
English say, that have taken possession of your brain. 
You think yourself very wicked, guilty of dee granda 
Crimea, and you write as the heroines of tragedy speak: 
but I think you only an unlucky, and not a wicked per- 
son; and so thinks mon mart, to whom I have showed 
your letters. It is the motive, and not the results, that 
constitutes the crime. 

Your first error turned out unfortunately — that was 
simply an indiscretion ; and, had not ce mauvaia aujet 
(hat caught your youthful fancjr been ruined, and l^ft aan9 
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8OU89 he would not have again appeared to cast a shadow 
on the horizon of your prospects — this I call unlucky. 
Wheo you opened the window, and he entered, you had 
no evil motive towards your aunt, malgri she was tin 
peu reviche, and not un peu ennuyeuse. His poverty 
tempted him to take her money and jewels ; and his 
safety, probably, urged him to the rest. All this was 
very unlucuky ; but hU poverty was, as I think I have 
satisfactorily proved, ^the cause of all cette affair t tragi- 
que; and you have, consequently, nothing of which to 
accuse yourself that I can see, except not having chosen 
a lover neither likely to ruin himself nor to be ruined— 
nor capable, even in a case of necessity, of strangling old 
ladies. 

With regard to Miladi Annandaie, you have been, also, 
unlucky. It is true, the triate position in which you 
found yourself cktz mcidame votre tante, compelled you 
to urge your young friend to a marriage for which she 
had lost all taste: but, had she been a reasonable woman, 
she might have, notwithstanding, been very happy ; for, 
with a good fortune, a brilliant position, and a weak, in- 
dulgent husband, what more could she desire ? It is not 
your fault that all these a^remen« sufficed not to satisfy 
her — the fault rests with herself. She falls in love with 
th^ imbecile milord, whose stupid name I forget ; you 
wish to enable her to marry him, and take yourself the 
-man she dislikes : what could be more rational or agree- 
able ? She mars this judicious and feasible scheme solely 
by her unaccountable scruples and false notions; then, 
perversely, will not be consoled ; and consequently— dies : 
while you, absurdly, blame yourself; as if you, or any 
other reasonable person, could have possibly foreseen 
such a termination to the comedy you had prepared, but 
which her eniitement alone has converted into a tragedy. 

You are unhappy, too, because she has left you an in- 
dependence. Of all the incomprehensible occurrences 
which you have related to me, your contrition on this 
account puzzles my brain the most; for it appears to me 
that such a circumstance should, only be a cause of re- 
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jolcing. You my thai she was an angel ; and, as I have 
formed no very de6niie notions of the angelic state, I am 
perfectly willing to believe your assertion — especially as 
•he was, certainly, utterly unlike all the women I ever 
either saw or heard described. Supposing, then, your 
classification to be accurate, the earth, undoubtedly, was 
no fit place for her ; and you should, therefore, exult that 
•he has repaired to a more congenial sphere, leaving yon 
the possession of her terrestrial honours. 

This, chire Caroline, is my philosophy. I owe it to yon ; 
for you must remember, when you first enlightened me, 
I was the slave of certain old-fashioned prejudices, which 
yon persuaded me to discard. Ever since this period, I 
have endeavoured to make life as agreeable as possible, 
leaving the rest to chance, which you have taught me to 
believe produces all things for the best. I have always 
thought, and your letters have more fuHy convinced me, 
that poverty is the cause of every evil. I mean, there- 
fore, to eschew this most tempting of all the demons to 
the utmost of my power; and as the bequests of your 
aunt, and la romanesque miladi, have secured you a 
comfortable independence, you are safe, even should you 
not marry ce foible milord. Why abandon the philo- 
sophy you used to be so proud of, and in which you 
took such pains to make me a proficient ? If you fi'nd 
England so dull, why not come to Paris, and establish 
yourself with some one of the many dames de haul rangf 
ruincest who would but be too happy to enact the rSle of 
chaperon until you marry ? 

Mieu, there amiel Mon mari rn^a charge de vaus 
dire milk choses mmables de ea part. Write to me 
often, and believe me always 

Voire amie devouee 
Delphime, Maruuise de Villeroi. 
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It is now a year since I have written to yon, chjtre 
Delphine: your last letter gpave m^ so much pain by its 
philosophy, — that pernicious philosophy, which I shall 
«ver accuse myself of liaving instilled iiito you, — that I 
had not spirits to write to you of aught but my regrets, 
and in these you have convinced me you take no interest, 
have no sympathy. 

Oh, Delphine! that philosophy failed me the moment 
when, wounded and despairing, I tried to lean on it for 
consolation. It stood revealed to me shorn of all its 
sophistry, and hideous in its deformity ; to remorse it 
could give no answer, to grief no balm. It seemed like 
some chimera dire; the creation of an excited brain, that 
mocked my anguish, and added to my despair. When 
I discovered its fallacy, Delphine, I shuddered at recollect- 
ing tjial you, also, were its dupe, that / had ^ made you 
so, and I prayed for power to exorcise this foul spirit 
from the breast into which I had introduced it. I pray 
so still, and entreat you to believe that nothing bat un- 
happiness can await those who trust in it, as I know by 
bitter, bitter experience. 

Every line in your letter was as a dagger that pierced 
my soul, and the wounds bled not the less that I had 
furnished the weapon. 

In a week I am to become the wife of Lord Annan- 
dale, to take the place of that angel whom I destroyed. . 
I shall fear to see her in all the rooms which she once 
occupied ; and my heart melts in tenderness before the 
visions my fancy creates, as I behold her approving the 
change in my sentiments — a change that she would have 
hailed with such satisfaction. 

VOL. II. 14 
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I have been living in solitode daring the last year, in 
a cottage near Richmond. I have read ,much, and 
thought more— I hope not without profit. I have re- 
nounced all faith in the pemicious doctrines that so long 
perverted my mind, and have laid down a system of con- 
duct for my future life, which, if it redeem not my past 
crimes, will, at least, be a security against the committal 
of any future ones. 

MieUf thlrt Delphine ! Votrt amie^ 

CilROLINS. 
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FROM I4A MARQUISE DE VILLEROI TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 

It gave me great pleasure, ma chire Caroline, to see 
your hand-writing again, after so long and unaccountable 
a silence. Vraiment c'etoit bien mickante de voire part, 
to leave me so long in ignorance of your destiny. You 
deserve a severe lecture; but, as I have nearly as great a 
dislike to giving as receiviujg such proofs of interest, I 
shall spare you, hoping this generosity on my side 
will be rewarded by a more regular correspondence on 
yours. 

And so you are on the eve of being transformed into 
Madame la Comtesse d^ Jlnnandale, I wish you joy 
with all my heart ; and, 1 trust, that your new position 
will bestow on you all the happiness that wealth, station, 
and the various agremena you possess ought to secure, x 
That they may do so, let me counsel you to abandon the 
romantic and exaggerated notions you have lately acquired 
— notions peculiar to your countrywomen ; and which 
tend to render them dissatisfied with the actual and posi- 
tive good within their reach, because it falls short of some 
fancied one of whiph they have dreamed, or read in ro- 
mances. 

You have been of late disposed to view all en noir. — 
This is neither wise nor philosophical, and, because I 
bantered you on this sombre tendency, you cease to write, 
to me. You have suffered an excited imagination to 
represent le Chevalier de Carency as the fearful hero of 
a melo-drame, instead of a mauvaia aujet, which he is ; 
and you then become terriBed at the phantom which 
you have yourself created. Had you assailed him with 
ridicule, of which all men, and especially vain ones, are 
so susceptible, Ae would have been more tractable, and 
you, chire Caroline, would have suffered less annoyance. 

Mais d present, tout cela eat fini, and the brilliancy 
of your new position will console you for the troubles of 
the past. ^ Would that I could tell you that mine was 
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ameliorated since I last wrote to you; HffasI it w 
aay thing bnt agreeable ; but, as dwelling on the sub- 
ject will not render it less painful, I will spare you 
and myself the useless chagrin of recapitulating my 
grieTances. 

Apropos of grievances, mon pauvre Florestan, is still 
tormented by his abominable creditors, who menace him 
with arrest. Mais le cher hdthme s* amuse ioujours^ 
malgre tout cela. He is really a philosopher, and re- 
duces to practice Mphat others adopt only in theory. His 
embarrassments are a great source of discomfort to me; 
for, independently of their frequently depriving me of 
the pleasure pf his society, by compelling bis absence, in 
order to avoid his creditors, it furnishes his tiresome aunt 
with an excuse for prohibiting me from entering into 
general society : as if my staying at home, which ennuies 
me to death, could pay poor Florestan's debts. Mais 
que voulez'vovsl Old people, and, above all, old aunts, 
. are invariably stupid, and prone to torment, and never are 
at all amusing, except on the stage, when their peculiari- 
ties are mis en evidence. 

The lectures of madame la duchesse^ ma tante, are 
interminable ; and, now that Florestan is not, as hitherto, 
present to share them, they fall still more heavily on me. 
The house resembles nothing but a convent, which, of 
the two, would be less disagreeable, for the abbess would 
not have the knowledge of my past indiscretions to con- 
vert into a theme for homilies and reproaches, which form 
the constant subject of ma tante^s conversation. Mais 
je vous demands pardon^ ma chdre, pour vous avoir 
ennuye avec cette triste tirade: I really had determined 
on not entering on my domestic chagrins, but some few 
have escaped from my pen ; be grateful that I have stopped 
so soon. 

. I wish you would induce milord to come to Paris, that 
I might again embrace you; and assure yon, vivd voce, 
how truly I am , Ma chire Caroline*s 

wimte devouie, 
PKl«pmNx, Marquise oe Villeroi. 
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THE COUMTBSe OF ANNANDALE TO LA MAROIJISB DB 

VILLBROt. 

You know not how much it pains me, ma chire Del- 
phine, to discover, by your last letter, that Florestan'is 
menaced with St. Pelagie, and you scarcely less than a 
prisoner in the sombre residence of his aunt. I entreat 
your acceptance of the enclosed sum : any banker at 
Paris will give you gold for the bank*note ; and do not 
imagine that, by its acceptance, you put nqe to the least 
inconvenience ; I am only too happy to be* of use to one 
for whom 1 entertain so sincere a regard. 

It is a great relief to my feelings that we have come to 
spend the first month of our wedded life at Annandale 
Castle-^a fine seat of my husband's, where Augusta has 
never^been. Here is no portrait, no memorial of her, to 
remind me that she ever existed ; nothing, save the never- 
dying, still, small voice of conscience, which incessantly 
reproaches me. 

Lord Annandale is all kindness — all affection; and 
every thing around me is marked by a splendour and taste 
that might satisfy the most ambitious and fastidious of 
my sex. Now, therefore, for the first time, I am mis- 
tress of the rank and' wealth for which I have so long 
sighed ; and for the attainment of which I have commit- 
ted such feafful crimes. Yet, do I enjoy the coveted* bau- 
bles, now that they are mine? Alas, no! the thought of 
how they have been obtained destroys all; and gladly — 
oh, how gladly I would I exchange them for obscurity, 
Could^I obtain peace of mind. . 

The husband who cherishes me and smiles on me 
will turn away in horror, knew he my crimes, or that 
he was the dupe to my arts: and the very attendantSf 
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who approach me with such reverential deference, would 
•hriok back if they only dreamed of the turpitude of the 
new-made bride. I am forced to exert every energy to 
conceal the depression of my spirits — ^a depression at- 
tributed by Lord Annandale to a nervous illness, brought 
on by the awfid death of my aunt, and increased by that 
of Augtista. He often compliments me on my sensibili- 
ty (think what I must feel at such unmerited commenda- 
tions !) and redoubles his attentions, in order to subdue 
my sadness. < 

He is, naturally, a kind-hearted and good-natured man, 
with gentle and agreeable manners ; his only failing, and 
it is a venial one too, is his excessive vanity, which has 
led him into situations in which his morals have been in- 
jured, and his sensibility blunted. He is so grateful for 
the high opinion of his mental and personal qualifications 
which he believes me to entertain, that hia complaisance 
and indulgence for me are un4>ounded, and his generosity 
equally so. 

Yesterday he presented me with the family diamonds, 
which are magnificent. How many thoughts did the 
sight of them recall ! Well do I remember, when the 
day previous to Augusta's wedding, I was dwelling, with 
longing and envious eyes on their dazzling lustre, how 
she turned away, regardless of them ; and only answered 
me with tears, when I expressed my astonishment that 
she could be so insensible to the pleasure of possessing 
them. 

They are now mine ; but do they give me pleasure ? 
Alas ! no ; for they remind me, that, to obtain them, I 
have lost a jewel beyond all price— tlie peace that a con- 
science free from guilt bestows. 

* When I look round on the stately saloons, splendid 
pictures, and magnificent furniture, of this fine castle, I 
almost wonder that, being its mistress, I can be otherwise 
than happy ; yet, too late I find, that the splendour pur- 
chased by wicked schemes, and successful artifices, can 
never give happiness. I forget the end in the meons used 
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to attain it ; and turn with disappointment from posses- 
sions which cannot banish the sense of remorse from my 
mind. 

Yet, I am not ungrateful to Lord Annandale — far from 
it. Nay, more ; a warmer feeling of gratitude than I 
ever* thought I should experience towards him fills my 
heart. It is a mingled sentiment of pity for his being the 
dupe of the plot I have practiced upon him, and thank- 
fulness for the affection witli which he treats me. I wish 
to repay him, by every exertion in my power for his 
welfare and happiness ; and think, that if there be still a 
chance of peace for me tin earth, it rests on the fulfilment 
of the duties my new position demands. When he ten- 
derly reproaches me for my altered character and unusual 
gravity, I feel the colour rise to my cheeks, and vainly 
endeavour Jo assume the semblance of gayety; but I 
cannot long sustain the effort, and my spirits soon droop 
again. 

He expresses alarm for my health, and proposes change 
of climate ; but what change of climate or scene can ever 
banish from my memory the fatal recollections that poi- 
son my existence, and dash the cup of peace from my 
thirsty and fevered lips ? 

Adieu, ehere Delphine ! voire amiCf 

Caroline. 
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THE COCNTBSfl OF AKNANDALB TO LA MARatlSB DE 

VILLEROI. 

DsLPRiNE, Delphine, I am lost ! The assassin Is here 
—he has found me ! and well do I know thai neither the 
arm of love, nor the protection of our princdy household, 
can shield me from this fiend in human shape. 

I was regaining some portion of my lost peace— *the 
present was less bitter, the future less frowning; and I 
began to hope that, by a deep contrition for the past, and 
a strict fulfilment of my new duties, I might ultimately 
obtain pardon from the Ahnighty. But it was not to be ; 
.for me there is. no peace either here or hereafter: and 
terror, vagne yet irresistible, palsies my nerves ! 

I left my chamber this morning with spirits less depress- 
ed than usual. The day was beautiful, and all nature 
seemed rejoicing. When I looked on the vast woods 
around this princely domain, and the countless herds of 
deer, grazing on the green la^ns that intersperse them, 
the repose and grandeur of the scene delighted me ; and 
I remembered, with pleasure, that this noble spot called 
me mistress. Its lord joined me on the terrace, and, 
marking the pleasure with which I gazed on the view, he 
drew me more afiectionately to his side, and whispered 
kind, fond words, expressive of his increase*^ partiality 
to Annandaie Castle, now that it had pleased me, and 
become a witness of his happiness. 

How soothing is affection I and how do those who, 
like me, have known little of this sweetener of life, turn, 
with awakened tenderness, to him who administers the 
cordial ! But why do I dwell on this now ? Alas ! I 
cling to the memory of this bright morning, and tfie 
hopes I then dare^ to indulge, as ttie last remnant of do- 
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mestic peace ; for the destroyer is at hand, and for hit 
victim there is no escape. 

Soon after breakfast, my husband proposed driving me 
in a pony phaeton ; and we entered it, in cheerful spirits. 
JElavini^ proceeded - through the beautiful grounds, he 
wished to show mo a picturesque point of view at the 
other side of a neighbouring village ; in passing through 
which we suddenly came on him whose sight nearly de- 
prived me of reason. Hearing the wheels of a carriage,^ 
he turned round quickly, and as I caught his glance, I utter- 
ed a piercing shriek, and fell back, nearly fainting. Lord 
Annandale instantly stopped, and, in the kindest way, 
inquired the cause of my alarm ; which, when I had re- 
covered, I attributed to the sight of a child running across 
the road, and my fears that it would be trampled by the 
horses. 

I proposed returning to the castle, feeling too much 
agitated and unwell to continue our drive; and<, even 
now that some hours have elapsed since I beheld that 
monster, I feel overpowered with terror : I dread being 
alone, and trembly each time that a servant enters, lest 
he should come to announce the presence of my enemy* 
or be the bearer of a letter from him. 

Brief as was the glance £ had of him, I saw that his 
apparel denoted the same state of poverty as when I last 
had the misfortune to behold him: consequently, it is 
^evident that the large sum, and the price of the jewels 
plundered from my murdered aunt, must have all disap- 
peared, and he is come here to extort fresh supplies. 

What will become of nte ? Oh, DeJphine! my heart 
faints .within me, and my bmin is nearly maddened.— 
Death, in its most fearful shape, would be preferable to 
dragging on an existence, every moment of which may 
be embittered by the presence or menaces of that atro- 
cious man ; who, after all my sacrifices, m^y denounce 
me when I can no longer administer. to his wants. 

Sometimes, in a fit of desperation, I have thought of 
^vowing all to Lord Annandale ; but a moment's reflec* 
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Uon on the pecultarilias of his character has led me to 
abandon the project. When I look around me, and be- 
hold the splendour and ele^nces of this abode, and the 
Tast train of retainers that await my will ; yet think that, 
in the midst of state and power, /, the mistress of this 
proud and princely dwelling, must tremble before a 
wretch — an outcast, wiih whom the poorest of my de- 
pendents would scorn to hold intercourse— must feel that 
I am an accomplice in. his guilt; and thai guilt — ^the ' 
murder and robbery of one who stood to me iiv the* posi- 
tion of a parent, who was my sole relative and protector, 
•<-*can you wonder that my brain is nearly maddened, 
and that I pray for death, unfit as I am to meet it ? 

He has written to me. On entering my chancre de 
toilette to dress for dinner, my attendant presented me 
with his letter. 

** The person who gave it to me, madamela eomtesse^ 
said Claudine, '' was a foreigner — ^a terrible-looking man; 
so much so, that all the servants bantered me on the bad 
countenance and shabbiness of appearance of my visiter; 
for so he represented himself to be, though I assured 
them that I did know him. One of his eyes is concealed 
by a black patch, and his huge whiskers and moustaches 
nearly cover his face. I certainly have seen him before; 
—yes, now I recollect having seen that wicked face 
somewhere. Oh, yes — it was, sure enough, at the vil- 
lage of Ellersly, the vejy day preceding the shocking 
death of your poor aunt; for I remember, when I heard 
of the murder, I immediately said to her maid, good Mrs. 
Western, that I had seen the most suspicious-looking 
man imaginable, the day before, in the villagl^. But she 
answered, that he could have nothing to do with the 
murder, all the windows and doors having been found 
fastened on the inBide>; * therefore,* continued Mrs. Wes- 
tern, * you see, Claudine^ the dreadful crime must have 
been committed by some one in the^ house, otherwise 
either a door or a window must have been found open,* '* 
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Think, Delphine, what were my feelings during tliis 
harangue. 

«* Well, madame la conUesse,** resumed Claudine, 
** this IS the very same man ; there cannot be two such 
in the world, Tm sure. So he sends in for me, saying 
he was tf friend of my lady*s maid, and wished to speak 
to her. * Give this letter to your mistress,* cried he, 
* when she is alone ;' and he looked so fierce and proud 
withal) my lady, that somehow he frightened me. I 
took courage, however, to tell him that I never delivered 
letters to madame la comtease, 

** * I command you to be the bearer of this !* replied 
he, ' and your lady, when she has read it, will acquaint 
you, you have done well ;' and off he walked, while the 
servants, who came crowding round to stare at 'him, 
•lunk back, alarmed by the sternness and ferocity of his 
glances. To be sure, when he was gone, they were all 
bold enough ; for they felt to abusing his looksi and . 
manner, and accusing me for having such an acquaint- 
ance, saying be looked like a thief, or something worse." 

Having dismissed Claudine, whose loquacity, once set 
in motion, it is difficult to arrest, I locked the door, and, - 
with trembling hands, opened the letter. The sarcastic 
insolence uf its comments on my marriage, and the me- 
naces of expoisinpme to my husband, unless I shall com- 
ply with his conditions, I leave you to imagine ; they 
are dictated in the most malignant spirit, and expressed 
in the most insulting language. He added, that he learn- 
ed by the papers the murder of my aunt, and hoped that 
/ had nothing to accuse myself of in that mysterious af- 
fair—though the circumstance of all the doors and 
windows having- been found secured on the inside looked 
somewhat suspicious. 

Delphi ne, this man is a fiend ! and such is the extra- 
ordinary malignity of his nature, that I sometimes almost 
entertain that superstitious dread of him which is de- 
scribed, in some uf the German works, as being inspired 
by evil spirits who have assumed the human shape. He 
writes that, now 1 have become a great and rich lady, he 



gives me noti^ that I am to consider myMt as the afeiiit 
who is to supply his exigences, and with no niggatd 
hand ; that he will permit me to continue unexposed in 
my present dignity so long as I find means to administer 
to his wants ; but that, if I do not furnish him with a 
sufficient liberality to enable him to live in a manner be- 
fitting his birth, he will <lenounce and hurl me from* my 
station, even though he himself perish in the deed. 

Imagine my feelings as I perused this letter, which I 
instantly destroyed, lest it should ever be seen by mortal 
eye : but its characters are fixed in my memory, never 
to be effaced ; and I am conscious that I am entangled 
for life in the meshes of that web of crime which this 
monster has woven round me too cunningly ovep to ada»it 
of hope of escape. ^ 

He says he will call on my maid to-morrow, for an 
answer. I have placed a large sum— all the money I 
bad with me — in a small pared, and intrusted it to Clau- 
dine to give him. She looked surprised^^impertinently 
so, I thought, as I delivered it to her ; and I felt abashed 
and rebuked by the glance of my own servant. Oh, 
Delphine, to what humiliation am I reduced! and where 
will all this misery end ? I shudder at the prospect! 

Lord -Annandale, when we met in the library before 
dinner, rnforraed me that, on returning from his ride, 
on^ of the gate-keepers had told him that a ver]^ extraor- 
dinary and suspicious man had entered and gone to the 
castle, who, when questioned, replied, that he was a 
friend of ihe femme de chambre of la comtesse, ** Clan- 
dine must not permit strange followers, my love," con- 
tinned Lord Annandale ; ^ and it argues ill in her favour 
that she should have such an acquaintance as the man 
described ; for old Winstanley, the gate-keeper, says, 
that if ever villain wa^ written in a human countenance 
in legible characters, it surely is in his." 

I felt the blood rush to my face, and trembled lest he 
should observe my emotion, while saying that 1 shonld 
prohibit Giamline from receiving such visiters. Should ' 
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^nuandale see the wretch when he comes to-morrow for 
Ihe answer! Bat why anticipate fredh evils, when 
already I am bewildered foy the extent of my present 
ones? 

The kindness and aflfection of Lord Annandaie, so far 
exceeding my merits, overpower. me; because I bat too 
well know how quickly they would be withdrawn, were 
he to be acquainted with what this miscreant could re- 
late: yes, he would loathe, he would spurn me. I have 
now reached the goal to which my ambition has sq long 
poifited-^a brilliant and noble establishment. To attain 
this object, I have stooped to deception, to treachery, 
which have been productive of results that would have 
arrested my schemes in their very commencement, could 
i but have anticipated them ; for, unworthy as I anit 
never could I have persevered in my machinations, had 
I dreamt that they would have conducted the wronged, 
the innocent Augusta to her grave. But she sleeps' well« 
and is at peace;* while / am tortured by the unceasing 
dread of detection, and the stings of a conscience that 
knows no rest. This recollection never leaves my brain, 
where it is stamped in characters of fire ; nor can I for- 
bear repeating it again and again to you, who are the 
sole being to whom I can unburthen my oppressed mind. 

My nerves are so shattered that I am in a state of con- 
tinued agitation ; my health fails, and the tender interest 
its decay excites in my husband melts my hitherto stub- 
born heart. I find myself constantly contrasting his ne- 
gligence to one, who was so infinitely, so immeasurably 
my superior in all respects, with his unvarying kindness 
to me ; and this reflection inflicts a new pang, by remind- 
ing me that, had he been left free from my vile plots, he 
might — nay, he must have become sensible of the value 
of the rich treasure he possessed? 

Now that I know him better, I am convinced that, 
were he aware of the injustice of the charges against 
the honour of Augusta, he never would forgive his own 
credulity, nor cease to execrate the wretch who prae-. 

n>L. IL 15 
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tised on ii. I oAeo turn from bis i^laDce of affeetion, as 
a criminat does from the eye of his accuser. Oh, Delr 
phine, this stale is insupportable 1 yet it was to attain it 
that I became ihe guilty /;reature I am. 

I dare not venture out while this wretch remains in 
the neighbourhood ; the sight of him would, I do believe, 
destroy me. I can write no more, for my head throbs 
with pain ; to-morrow I will resume. 

I hardly dared ask Claudine to-day if she had delivered 
the parcel ; she said she had, and " hoped madame la 
comteas^ would prohibit that strange and fearful man from 
coming again, as some of the men-servants had made such 
disagreeable observations on his visits." 

While she was yet speaking. Lord Annandale tapped 
at the door, and entered, looking discomposed and of- 
fended. 

** I must ask you, my dear Lady Annandale,*' said he, 
" to insist on your femme de chambrfi'a paying more 
attention to your commands in future ; for again has her 
very suspicious-looking and disreputable acquaintance 
been seen here, and withdrawing, as I am informed, from 
another interview with her." 

. I saw that Claudine, though not comprehending more 
than a few words (my husband having spoken in English,) 
was 'about to disclaim the acquaintance, and avow the 
truth; so, though I trembled with emotion, I made a 
desperate effort to control myself, and desired Claudine 
to leave the room. She obeyed my mandate, but reluc- 
tantly, and in tears, and evidently most impatient to jus- 
tify herself to my lord. As soon as she had withdrawn, 
I told him— though how my inventive powers could act 
at such a moment I now wonder—- that the man in ques- 
tion was a near relative* of Claudine's ; that he had been 
unfortunate, and came to see her for the last time previous 
to leaving England ; that she, poor thing, had felt acutely 
his distress, but had promised me to receive him no 
more. 
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Lord Annandale was immediately paciBed, pitied poor 
Claudine, and ofTered some money to assist to pay her 
cousin's journey to Italy. Nay, he wished to speak to 
her himself, feeling sorry at having spoken harshly on 
the subject ; but I dissuaded him from this proceeding. 

So here am I again, Delphine, entered into the crooked 
path of untruth ; and compromised, to a certain extent, 
before Claudine, who will naturally see that there is some 
mystery attached to this man*s visits which I dare not 
avow, and the odium of which is cast upon .her. All this 
weighs me down, but I feel there is no escape ; a tem- 
porary respite I may purchase, but heaven only knows 
how short that respite may be, or how soon the reckless- 
ness of this monster may provoke some fearful esctandre. 

1 have had a most painful and humiliating scene with 
Claudine. She wept passionately, complained of being 
disgraced in the eyes of m;f lord, her reputation blemished 
in the opinion of the seTvants,.and.of being treated with 
insolence by that ''terrible mauvais sujet,** as she Justly 
pronounced my evil genius to be. 

I had much difficulty in pacifying her ; was compelled 
to humble myself to accomplish it; and the gift of my 
gold Briguet repeater scarcely seemed to console her for 
the accusation of being a friend of him in whose hands 
my fortune, fame, and life, are placed. This it is, Del- 
phine, to have committed one crime ! To what endless 
subterfuges and humiliations does it not lead ! but all this 
infamy and peril I must bear ; and never henceforth can 
I assert the due authority of a mistress over a servant in 
whose custody is the fatal secret, the slightest reference 
to which could, at any moment, blanch the cheek, and 
baffle the self-possession, of her guilty and degraded 
mistress. 

f^dieut chlrtaimie!. voire 

Caroluie, 
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FROM LA MAiiaUISE DB VfLLEROI TO THB COCTNTfitfS OF 

ANNANOALB. 

MUie remereimenSj vut ekire Caroline, for your gene- 
1008 and liaiely assisianee. Yen must permit me lo 
consider it as a loan, which I trust I may be able, ere 
long, to repay; ihoogh I mast- ever resAain your debtor 
for the friendship that prompted the kindness* 

I am au deaespair at finding that you are stiR porsoed 
by that monstrei De Carency : but have you not a law in 
England, which I think I have heard of, called an alien-* 
bill, or some such term, by «whi'eh you could get this 
wretch sent out of the country ? Ah f gut je regrette 
h bon vieux tempSf when a Uttre de cachet could bare 
been obtained ! 

MaiSf en viritit ma bonne amiCf yon take things too 
much to heart. You are too nervous, too easily alarmed ; 
and this timidity gives De Carency a pow^r over you, 
that he will not fail to use to his profit, and to your con- 
tinual annoyance— if not, ultimately, to your destruction. 
Prohibit your servants from letting any su8pieious-lo€>k* 
ing person enter your doors; and, if he writes to yon, 
commit the letters to the flames. Pursue this conduct 
but for a short time, and he will soon cease to torment 
you. He can gain nothing by exposing you to Lord 
Annandale, and would risk being arrested ; for, in such a 
desperate dilemma, you, of course, could not hesitate to 
give him up to justice, as the assassin of your aunt. 

You could assert, that having been acquainted with 
him when he was admitted to the best society, you, tn 
pity to his poverty and degradation, ' had relieved him; 
that, knowing the severity of your aunt, and her dislike 
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to foreigners, you had permitted him to come at night to 
receive from a window the pecuniary aid you afforded : 
and then detail the fact of his forcible, entrance, and the 
fearful catastrophe that followed. Enfin, t6ll the truth 
in all, except the circumstance of his ever having been 
more than a common acquaintance to you ; and resolutely 
vow that he has invented this tale in order to extort 
money from you by threatening to circulate it, and to 
terrify you into a concealment of his guilt. 

To carryvny advice into effect demands great nerve 
and seif'^control ; you used to possess both, but I fear 
they have deserted you now that you most need them. 
Remember you have no other means of extricating your- 
self from the trammels of this monster; so take courage, 
adopt my counsel, and all may yet be well. 

Pauvre Florestan est dans Saint Pelagie^ and his 
cruel annt refuses to pay his debts. I have sent all my 
jewels to be sold, and le duc^ comme un bon ami^ is 
raising money in order to procure his freedom. The 
first day he was arrested I was half dead with sorrow ; 
for i fancied that my poor Florestan would be shut in a 
damp, dark cell, chained to the wall, fed on bread and 
water, and his hands confined. But I find it is no such 
thing: au contraire, Lisettc, my femme de chambre, 
whom I sent to him, being too ill to go myself, tells me 
that he has a very comfortable apartment ; had two or 
three friends, who are also confined there, to dinner, un 
repas iHs recherche; was served by a restaurant of 
the domicile; and instead of his hands being secured, 
they are busily employed in playing icarte all the even- 
ing. 

In short, as Lisette tells me, he leads a far more 
agreeable life there than he did in this triste maUpn^ 
where he, pawore gargon, was as ennuye as I am. He 
read to his friends the passage of my letter in which I 
detailed the horrors to which I fancied he was exposed; 
and Lisette sayi , they laughed heartily at my notions of 

15* 
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St Pdagie. How like Floresun— n'et/-c« pasF — to 
preserve his ^yety even in a prison ! 

Adiep, ma chire Caroline ! remember thai true philo- 
sophy consists in enjoying the good one has attained, 
and not in lamenting the means used for its attainment; 
more especially when such retrospections cannot benefit 
With your fortune I should have nothing to desire— or* 
at least, not desire any thing long that it could supply. 

TatU d votis, 
Delphine, Marquise de Villbboi. 



FROM THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO LA MARQUISE OB 

VILLEROI. 

We have come to London, chire Delphine, to which 
my husband was summoned the day after my last letie'r 
to you, by an express from the ministers, who wish him 
to take office. He is gratified by this distinction, and I 
like it because he does ; for his aflfection has awakened a 
reciprocal feeling in my heart, which I had thought 
callous, and steeled against soft emotions. But where is 
the nature that can resist the gentle influence of kindness! 
not in woman^s heart, I am sure. 

My first entrance into this house was very painful: 
how many scenes which I would wish to efface for ever 
from my memory, did it recall ! ' Lord Annandale had, 
considerately changed the arrangement of the whole 
house ; and the apartments appropriated to me are not 
those occupied by the dear, the wronged Augusta. The 
furniture, too, is all new ; so that no vestige of its former 
mistress remains. Tet she is seldom absent from my 
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memory ; that recalls her mild and beautifiil face to each 
apartment where she so lately dwelt in innocence and 
loveliness ; that gives back the touching sound of her 
sweet voice and affectionate words ; and renews, too, 
the cankering reflection, that I destroyed her. 

hor& Annandale^s son, the child of which she was 
-so fond, was brought to me the day after my arrival. 
He came bounding into the room, and rushed to em- 
brace me; but, on approaching near enough to dis- 
tininiish my face, he stopped abruptly short, and said,-^ 
'* No, it is not ray own mamma !" and an expression of 
deep disappointment clouded his little face. 

It i» clear he still remembers her. Poor, dear Augusta! 
who, that ever experienced her gentleness and aflfection, 
could ever forget her? I must not dwell on this theme, 
for every thougl\t connected with her is fra42ght with 
sadness. 

Already have all the ancient habituis of Annandale 
House flocked to my doors, with professions of friend- 
ship, and smiles of welcome. But they find me changed 
-^ffravely, if not sadly changed : for I know them too 
well to esteem or respect them; and I wish to draw 
round me a circle widely diflerent from theirs, composed 
of honourable and clever men, and virtuous and dignified 
women. Such are not rare in England, though they are 
not frequently to be met in the circle arrogating to itself 
the appellation of exclttsive—^an appellation I trust it will 
ever retain — ^keeping without its pale all the good and 
wise, whose qualities must ever unfit them for belonging 
to it. 

And yet, it was in this demoralised society that, a 
year ago, I was ambitious to enter ! But what changes 
may not a year produce? I have learned to appreciate 
virtue, by having strayed from its path ; and discovered 
the hollowness, the deformity of vice, by having un^* 
happily, approached it too nearly. 

How erroneously would persons judge of the English 
character, who formed their opinions of it from that class 
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among which I formerly lived in London-^a dast which 
affects all the frivolity of French society, but which has 
none of its redeeming qaalities — its gayety, wit, or ease ! 
The more conscious I am of my own demerits, the 
more do I desire to avQid intimacy with those who are 
unworthy, and to dwell henceforth among persons I can 
respect and esteem. 

Who can love virtue like those who have experienced 
the misery produced by vice ? Ah, none ! and I would 
fain cling to it (though deeply conscious of my unworthi- 
ness,) even as the wrecked mariner clings to the 6hore 
from which the waves are bearing him. 

I am to be presented at court to-naorrow, and am to 
w«ar, for the first time, the family jewels. It seems 
like yesterday that I saw poor Augusta wear them on 
her presentation, when her beauty attracted all eyes. 
Where is she now? But I must not dwell on this 
thought. 

An aunt of Lord Annandale is to present me ; an ex- 
cellent old lady, and universally beloved and respected. 
She was absent from England when her nephew married 
poor«Augusta, so never saw her ; which is, perhaps, the 
reason why she is partial to me, not being able to com- 
pare me with one sp every way my superior. Lady 
Wilmington is an especial favourite at court, and num- 
bers among her friends the most estimable of the aristo- 
cracy, whose acquaintance she has already procured for 
me. « 

The Gomtesse of Hohenlinden has lel\ England, which 
I rejoice at ; and her coterie here console themselves for 
the humiliating flatteries they administered to her when 
present, by the lavish abuse they bestow on her in her 
absence. I^ord Annandale has quite set his heart on my 
making a brilliant appearance to-morrow ; he has even 
superintended the preparations for my toilette^ and wishes 
me to wear, in addition to the family jewels, some valu- 
able ones which he has given me. 
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I shall leave this leiler unfinished, thai I may write to 
you, to-morrow, the details of my presentation. 

* « « « « 

Again, Delphine, the wretch who poisons my exis« 
tence has asserted his fearful authority over me ! and 
this time in a manner that convinces me I have nothing 
to hope from his forbearance. 

Lord Annandale dined with the ministers yesterday ; 
and I was sitting in my boudoir, superintending the ar- 
rangemeat of some diamonds which my maid was at- 
taching to my court-dress, when the groom of the cham- 
bers announced le Chevalier Carency, and that monster 
entered. 

The case of jewels I held in my hand fell to the 
ground, and I uttered a faint shriek ; while Claudine, 
who, in the elegantly dressed man of fashion before her,* 
did not recognise the mysterious visitant of Annandale 
Castle, respectfully retiied. He approached me with 
alacrity, kissed my hand with easy politeness, and said 
that, having only that day arrived from Paris, he came 
to deliver a letter, and sundry messages, from our mu? 
tual friend, la Marquise de Villeroi. Though I dread- 
ed finding myself alone with him, I dreaded still more 
the possibility of Claudine's recognising him, if suf- 
fered to remain, or to be a witness to an interview in 
which I felt a presentiment that new demands would be 
made ; so I was glad to see her withdraw. I then asked 
him why he stood before me? 

**The question is neither polite nor hospitable, ma 
belle comlesse,''* replied he^with an air of the most in- 
sulting familiarity ; '* mais nHmporte. I am no longer 
the ruined mendicant you saw at Annandale Castle, and 
whose apparition seemed to give you so little pleasure. 
Your compulsory liberality has enabled me to reassume 
that place in society to which my birth entitles me : I 
flatter myself that my appearance would not discredit the 
most aristocratic salon in London ;'* and he looked in a 
large mirror with undisguised complacency. «' But For; 
tune owes me a grudge, and pursues me with a guignon 
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•8 provoking as it is inconvenient. Last night I lost a 
considerable sum, the 6nai remnant of your supply, and 
I am come to demand another. Seeing in the papers 
that monsieur milord, votre mari, was to dine with the 
ministers (for the English papers leave us ignorant of 
none of the engagements of les meaaietirs et darner a la 
mode,) I determined on paying you a visit. Should mi- 
lord arrive before I depart, you will, of course, present 
me to him as an old friend just arrived from Paris, and 
the bearer of a letter from your friend, la Marquise de 
Villerok 8a seigneurie will, of course, act taimable — 
T, le genlil: the acquaintance thus made, leave the rest 
to me : he shall present me to the persons T desire to 
know, and all will go off d merveille, I see that you 
disapprove this arrangement,*' added he, with a look of 
-perfect nonchalance ; *'but I have taken it into my head 
to enter into fashionable society in London, and your 
husband is the person I have selected as chaperon^ 

"And you tell this to me," said I, my blood boiling 
with indignation ; *' to me, who know you for a robber 
•^for an assassin 1" 

His coanteofince assumed a fearful expression of ma- 
lice as he glanced at me, and replied,—- 

<* Bah, bah ! you still remember that little episode ; 
bat you appear to forget your own share in it. Who 
gave me ingress to the houde, and who secured my egress 
from it ? Without your aid, I could not have effectei! 
the objects to which you refer. But let that pass ; I am 
not here to listen to your tragical reminiscences. I am 
come for money, and must have it quickly.** 

I declared that he had taken all my funds at Annandale 
Castle, and that I had no more. 

'' What ! can you not ask your husband? He is still 
too short a time married to have ceased to~~be uxorious 
enough to be generous to you ;'* and he looked at me in 
a way that brought the blood to my cheeks. 

** But there is no occasion to have recourse to his li« 
berality,*' said he, ** while these l^aubles can be converted 
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inla monef/* taking op the diamonds that h^ acattared 
around ; '* they wiiL do quite as well.*' 

*' They must not — cannot be yours !*' said I, *' they 
are the family jewels, in which I have only a life^inte^ 
rest" 

*'Bab, bah !** answered he, *'I stand on no such idle 
ceremony." 

As he 8|W)ke, he gathered up the scattered diamonds, 
placed them in the case, and put it within his coat, 
which he buttoned over it. In vain I implored hiib not 
to take them, and promised to send him money the very 
next day. ' He w'aa deaf to my entreaties ; and, having . 
said that« shortly, he would call again, and be presented 
to milords he rang the bell, and, when the domestic ar- 
rived, took a respectful leave of me, and departed. 

I am utterly confounded; and so agitated, by contend- 
ing emotions, that I am incapable of thinking.. Though 
the jewels are of great value, my husband attaches even 
tr.ore importance to them from the number of years they 
have been in the family* than from their intrinsic worth. 
How shall I be able to conceal that I no longer possess 
them ? How get off appearing at court to-morrow ? I 
am all iu a tremor! I must lie down, for my head swims, 
and I can scarcely support myself. 

Delphine, I would prefer death to seeing this wretch 
intrude himself into the prreence of my husbartd, to re- 
mind me of a crime I would give worlds to forget, and 
the memory of which, ever since I became a wife, is 
more hateful to me than ever. Think of a miscreant, 
stained with theft — with mnrder-^finding himself beneath 
Uie roof of an honourable man, and / tacitly sanctioning 
his monstrous effrontery by my silence ! O God, have 
pity on me ! * 

Lord Annandale found me so ill when he retamed, that 
he was the 6rst to propose my abandoning all thought of 
going to the drawing-room to-day. 

This is a reprieve ; but, alas ! a brief one ; for in ten 
days more there will be another, and I shall be expected 
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to go. The kindness of my husband melts me to tears—* 
and this was the man I judged so harshly ! How my heart 
reproaches me ; and how I wish I were more worthy of 
his a flection I 

When Claud! ne asked me, last night, for the diamonds 
to fasten on my dress, I felt my cheeks glow as I told 
her that I had locked them up. 

** Madame la comtesse^s illness was very sodden," 
observed she ; " for I thought I had not seen sa geigneurU 
so well for a long time as just before that gentleman ar- 
rived." 

i was painfully conscious that I again changed coun- 
tenance. 

*' It was strange, madame la comtesse,'^ resumed she, 
** that the tones of his voice, and the air of that gentle- 
man, quite startled me, by reminding me of that terrible 
man who came to le ckdteau d^Annandale,^ 

Think how I trembled ! 

'* One often does see such strange resemblances," con- 
tinned she. " This gentleman is about the same height, 
^ but he has no whiskers ; and then he has not a patch 
over his eye. Enfin, this is a grand seigneur^ and the 
other was like a mendicant. Still one reminds me of 
the other." 

How I writhed while she spoke ! I think I can per- 
ceive^but it may be only my timid sense of guilt that 
suggests the apprehensions — that sKe already associates 
in her mind the visits of this man, my sudden indisposi- 
tion, and the disappearance of the diamonds. 

My position is a fearful one, and becomes every day 
more precarious. The state of incessant agitation and 
alarm in which this wretch plunges me has destroyed my 
health ; and there are moments when I feel such a total 
prostration of physical as well as moral strength, that I 
am Wd to think I cannot long sustain this life of wretch* 
edness. This man is my scourge — the avenger of all my 
sins. Oh ! may the Almighty accept the pangs I bow 
endure as some atonement for my . transgressions, and 
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linit my soiTeringB'to this life ; permitting me to hope 
that, in the life to cproe, I may be pardoned 

Should my prophetic forebodings be realised— should 
death soon end the insupportable anguish I endure, I en- 
treat — nay, more, I command you, Delphine, to make 
known to Lord and Lady Vernon, and Lord Annandale, 
^e perfect innocence of the wronged Augusta. 

To*day, Delphine, De Carency presented himself in 
due form at my door. The audacity of this man is not 
to be imagined. On hearing that I was indisposed, and 
not visible, he inquired for Lord Annandale, and sent in 
his card ; was shown into the library, and acted Vaima' 
ble so adroitly to my husband, representing himself as an 
old friend of mine, and the bearer of sundry messages to 
me from you, that he received an invitation to dine here 
on Thursday. 

When Lord Annandale came to my dressing-room, and 
related the interview he had just had, I thought I should 
have fallen from my chair; but he was fastening one of 
the studs of his chemise, so did not observe my agitation* 

** The expression of le Chevalier Carency's face does 
not please me,'* said Lord Annandale ; '* but his manners 
are remarkably insinuating^ notwithstanding a certain 
bruaquerie that occasionally breaks forth, indicating that 
he has spent most Of his^ time in camps. But you say 
nothing of your friend, dearest, though he professes to 
have known you since your childhood ?** 

Think, Delphine, what must have been my feelings ! 

I said, that I certainly had known him in my early 
youth, but that I did not like him. 

'' Yet we must be civil to him,** replied Lord Annan* 
dale ; «< or he will return to Paris, and tell the Marquise 
de Villeroi, that you behave ill to your former friends. It 
is astonishing how soon foreigners make themselves au 
fait of what is passing in every country they visit,*' con* 
tinned Lord Annandale, musingly: 'Me Chevalier de 
Carency said sofne very civil and judicious things, too, 
about my speech in the House, the other night. By Jove i 
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he understood the bearing of the question wonderfully. 
He certainly ia very clever; and must have been a deviU 
iah good-looking fellow, too, malgrt tl\e 9aianique ex* 
presaion of his eyea and mouth." 

The wretch haa already discovered the cSie /aible of 
my husband, and has availed himself of it most dexter* 
ously, if I may judge of the favourable impression he 
has made ; for Lord Annandale has more than once re- 
curred to what he terms the judicious observations of the 
chevalier. 

Oh, why should vanity, the sole defect in his nature, 
thus render him the dupe of the vicious and designing ! 
It was by this medium that I acquired an empire over 
him ; and now, one still more unworthy, and still more 
capable of making the vilest use of it, seems likely to 
obtain a similar influence. And it is through me that he 
is brought in contact with this atrocious man ! yet I dare 
not reveal his real character, nor terminate an acquain- 
tance from which I predict some fatal reault. Yes, I vnU 
watch over my husband, and endeavour, if possible, to 
preserve him from the pollution of this wretch's society. 
■Let him wreak his worst vengeance on me, in preference 
to injuring this, the only being on earth who loves me. 

When I reflect how encompassed I am by the snares 
of this dreadful man, I feel as if in a dieam ; and when 
I hear my husband talk of him, in utter unconsciousness 
of his real character, I shudder, lest he should, by any 
fatality, ever be brought into hostile collision with such a 
monster. 

I am continually placed in embarrassing situations with 
regard to money. No later than this day, Lord Annan- 
dale told me that he had put his name to a subscription 
for the relief of a very deserving family, reduced to po- 
verty by the' sudden death of a father who had held a 
clerkship in a public offiae too short a time to be entitled 
to a pension ; and he recommended me to subscribe 
also. 

** Shall I send your money with mine ?'* asked he. 
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The consciousness of not having a guinea at my com- 
mand made me feet, and look too, so embarrassed, that 
he^appeared surprised, and added, — ^'^ Perhaps yoa disap- 
prove of the system of subscribing ; and, if so, I will 
not urge your compltance.** 

He must think me mean, illiberal, and uncharitable, 
not to have given the money ; but it is better that he 
should entertain this opinion than to know that all the 
funds which his liberality bestowed on me have been ex- 
pended to purchase the silence of a wretch ; or know me 
for what I am — a degraded, a lost woman — dependent for 
my position in society on the dearly-bought torbearance 
of the vilest and most detestable of his sex. I tremble 
at the thought of meeting this wretch on Thursday ; but 
it will be still worse to have Lord Annandale exposed to 
his machinations. You shall hear the result of our inter- 
view. 

Adieu ! Votre 

Caroline. 



FROM LA MARaUISB DE VILLEROI TO THE COUNTESS OF 

« ANNANDALE. 

I REALLY begin to be alarmed, ma chire Caroline, at 
the audacious pertinacity with which De Carency pur- 
sues you. He has discovered your dread of him, and 
will make it a profitable source for levying contributions. 
I know not what to advise, unless it be that you induce 
milord to accompany you to Paris, where, should the vile 
wretch De Carency follow you, we coiild easily manage 
to have him thrown into prison. We have only to. get 
some person to swear that he had been seen hovering 
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near the Toileries wiUi an air-gun in the ahape of a eancr 
or larking on the route to Neuilly with a piatol in hit 
pocket, and you will be. troubled by him no niore. Five 
Louie, . jndieiouely disposed of, will quieken the sight of 
as many persons of le bos peuple here, and enable them 
to see any thing their employer suggests. 

ImagineZ'Vout rnon mallieur^ ma chire amie^ — ma 
mire est morte. But that is not ail: she has left the 
whole of her fortune to lepire Maubois 1 

This is, indeed, a heavy blow t and pauvre Flqrestan 
and 1 are nearly overwhelmed by it. I have lojig ex- 
pected that slie would have bequeathed a considerable 
portion of her wealth to her Jesuitical confessor ;*butf 
that she would leave him all, never entered into my 
mind. 

The only legacy I have received is a letter filled with 
reproaches for my extravagance and errors, and an ex* 
hortation to turn from my evil courses ere it be too late. 
My liaison with the due she stigmatises as a crime of 
the deepest die, meriting opprobrium here, and perdition 
hereafter. In short, never was there such an epistle. It 
is, however, well calculated to preclude any very deep 
regret for the writer ; though it prevents not my chagrin 
for the loss of my fortune. Quelle mire denaturee ! 

Ma tante, avec eette douceur et eette amabiliU qui la 
distinguent, appears more, gratified than grieved by our 
cruel disappointment. She knows that we are now 
wholly in her power, and hers is not a nature to lise that 
power generously. How right you were, ma chirt 
Caroline, when you pronounc^ her to be aussi mechanic 
que bite I , 

I must leave you, as ma eouturiire Has come to take 
my orders for my mourning. How Iliate black ! for it 
makes me look so ill. I shall resume my letter when 
Yictorine departs. 

Only fancy what has occurred, — never was there such 
a piece of meanness * JUadamt %aa lanle came into tbe 
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room where I had left my unfinished letter to you, while 
I was giving my instructions to Viotorine for my mourn- 
ing, and had the want of decency to read what I Iiad 
writien. She was frantic with rage at the mention made 
of herself in it, and vows vengeance against me and you. 

You, fortunately, are out of her reach ; but on poor 
me it will fall heavily. It was very unthinking of me to 
leave the letter open upon my desk ; but who could dream 
of her being guilty of so reprehensible an action as that 
of reading the letter of another? and beneath her own. 
roof, too ! . What a violation of the rights of hospitality 
• and decorum ! 

She declares that she will reveal my liaison with the 
due to Florestan. Little does she imagine that it has 
long been no secret to him : he,pauvre mer homme^ was 
always reasonable, and adopted the philosophical system 
which takes for its motto, vivre et laissez vivre. 

This ancient dame was positively transformed into a 
fury by the perusal of my letter. She looked a very 
Megara, with her bleared eyes, and withered cheeks 
flushed to crimson by the violence of her anger. 

'*/, bite! /, michante P* exclaimed she; **what a 
vile calumny ! and this, too, from you, base and ungrate- 
ful woman ! who owe me so much — on whom I have 
lavished such generosity and kindness. Yes, your mo- 
ther was right to disinherit you. She knew your wicked- 
ness, and has punished you in the only vulnerable point 
'— your love of wealth. The example shall not be lost, 
depend tipon it. The mechante bite shall find means- to 
repay you for all your sins !" 

Thus saying, she left the room, darting at me the most 
infuriated glances. 

I have reflected long and deeply on the subject, and 
now pronounce, that all the evils in this life emanate 
from poverty. Were I in possession of the fortune to 
which I had a right, this old Tisiphone could not.insult 
and humiliate me; Florestan would not be in a prison, 
and / should not be wretched — for wretched I am-*at 
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this moment. SboDid she expel me from her house, I 
know not where to go, nnless to the Comtesse de Haute- 
forte's ; and she, of late, has been so negligent in writing 
to me, and so altered in her n»anner, when I have called 
on her, that the alternative is far from b^ing an agree- 
able one. 

I will despateh vnafemme de chambre^ in whom I can 
confide, with a letter detailing my vexatious position U> 
le due; he will sympathise with me, for on his affection 
I can count, — and this is indeed a consolation under pre- 
sent annoyances. I have seldom seen him ef late, for 
my aunt, not content with prohibiting his visits at her 
hotel, has so strenuously insisted on my not meeting him 
elsewhere, that, to preserve peace in her triste inai$4m\ 
I have only rarely had an interview with him at Madame 
de Hauteforte's, who afiected to be prudish about it. This 
conduct is un peu ridicuht n^est'Ce-pas? — having so long 
known our attachment: and not a little ungrateful, con- 
sidering that 1 have always thrown the shield of my 
friendship over her equivocal Haison with my husband. 
I was, also, much hurt by observing the indifference she 
has evinced with regard to Florestan's incarceration. She 
even permitted herself to make some ill-timed reflections 
on his extravagant habits, and incorrigible propensity to 
gaming ; which came with a«bad grace from her, who 
had profited so frequently and so largely by his 'profuse 
generosity. Since our ehange of fortune, I have dis- 
covered that people are much less cordial and friendly 
than formerly ; and I begin to believe that the friendships 
formed in gay society are not endowed with much sta- 
bility. Alas ! why. should we only acquire wisdom by 
misfortune ? the severity of the school is not compen- 
sated by the value of Ihe knowledge acquired in it 

» 

A letter from ma tante^~Ahe most crueU the most re- 
proachful, that ever was written. She orders me to leave 
her house ; snd adds, that a michante bite can be no fit 
associate fbr a kdy so tpiritueUe as I am. The truth of 
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that anlucky phrase she cannot forgive ; proving the oor*- 
rectness of the old proverb which says, that " it is only 
the truth that oifen^ds." 

I know not what. to do, nor where to go. Friends on 
whom, previously to our pecuniary embarrassments, I 
thought I might safely count, have all looked so coldly on 
me since that epoch, th^t my pride revolts from seeking 
their aid in this hour of need. The due is, I know, of 
late, greatly straitened in his own finances; therefore, 
from him I can expect little more than sympathy and af- 
fection. There is no one to whom I can apply, except 
la Comtesse de Hautefdrt, who has received too many 
proofs of kindness from me, and of generosity from my 
husband, not to evince hospit«dity to me under my pre- 
sent distressing circumstances. How mortifying, how 
humiliating, to be reduced to so painful a dilemma ! 

Bless your stars, cA^re Caroline, that you are rich; 
for, to a proud spirit, there is no evil like poverty : nay, 
it includes all the others. 

I have no money, for your generous loan I sent to poor 
Fiorestan; who, alas! in his imprudence, has squandered 
it all away in giving recherchi dinners in St. Pelagie. 
Mats aprh toutt I cannot much blame the poor fellow ; 
for there are so few ways of passing the time in that 
wretched place, that it is not either very surprising or 
very reprehensible that he should have fallen into this 
folly, pour 8*amu8er. 

Fiorestan was always so indulgent to my weaknesses, 
that it would be inexcusable of me not to extend a simi- 
lar forbearance to his. Poor Fiorestan ! You may laugh 
at me as much as you please» Caroline; ay, as much as 
in days of yore, when you used to say that our love re- 
sembled that of une couple bourgeoises rather than the 
polite indifference of two persons of /a haute noblesse: 
but I do still retain a sentiment of aflfection towards my 
husband, that might, had we never lived in the gay so- 
ciety of Paris, have formed the happiness of us both. 
Mais^ d quoi bon ces iristes reflexions ? And yet oar 
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potiiion ifl well calculated to give rise to such,— -Florestan 
the inmate of a prison, where evil example cormpta and 
debases the mind, rendering vicious companionship and 
loose indulgences, which at first disgusted him, habitual : 
and I driven with insult from the shelter of his aunt*s 
roof, to seek one beneath that of— his mistress ! 

To be sure my present abode never proved otherwise 
than disagreeable ; still I would prefer it to that of Ma- 
dame de Hauteforte's, whose coldness and hauteur of 
late have displeased me. Do you know, ma chire^ tliat 
malgrS all my boasted philosophy, I could sit down and 
weep at the painful embarrassment in which I find my- 
self, but I am preserved from this unavailing weakness 
by the reflection that, were I to weep until I became a 
second Niobe, my position would not be ameliorated: 
au caniraire^ I should only spoil toy eyes, which are 
one of the few advantages still left to me, and few people ' 
are dispossed to serve ugly or larmoyantes women. 
Having lost my fortune, I must not also lose ray good 
looks ; and though I am your afiectionate, must not be- 
come your ugly friend, 

Delphine, Marquise de Villebol 
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THS COtTNTKSS OF ANNANDALE TO LA MARaUIBB DE VILLBROI. 

Never, chire Delphine, shall I forget what I have en- 
dured this evening, in the society of that miscreant De 
Carency ! 

He presented himsetf, dressed perfectly drkt'tnode; 
and, strange to say, has resumed the air and tone of good 
company so completely, that, on listening to, and regard- 
ing him, I could scarcely imagine that he was the coarse 
and brutalised ruffian I beheld in the country. He ap- 
proached me without the slightest symptom of embarrass- 
ment \ delivered several amiable messages purporting to 
come from you ; and referred to our ancient friendship 
in Italy, in a manner to induce the persons present to 
suppose that he must be one of my chosen friends. 

How I felt my chieeks glow at his allusion tathe most 
fatal event of my life — my acquaintance with this mon- 
ster ! But, instead of being diverted frdm the subject by 
my evident distress, he seemed to have a pleasure in ex- 
ercising this species of torture over me, probably in re- 
venge for the marked coldness of my manner towards 
him. 

We had several people to dinner, to many of whom 
Lord Annandale pcesented him ; and he acted the agree- 
able so effectually, that I saw, with secret horror, that 
he was establishing an acquaintance with them by the 
most assiduous attentions and animated conversation. 

He sat next L^dy Godalming — the fastidious and hy- 
percritical Lady Godalming — and displayed so much tact 
in the judicious compliments rather implied than express- 
ed to her, that I heard her offer him a ticket for Almack's, 
and invite him to her next sinree. Good heavens ! could 
she but imagine the crimes of this man, how would she 
shrink from the possibility of meeting him ! 
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During dinner, more than once I anxiously and steal* 
thily observed the servants, to endeavour to infer from 
their looks whether, like my femme de chambre^ tliey 
suspected, if they had not detected, the identity of the 
-well-diessed man of fashion before them and the unsight- 
ly ruffian whose ferocity had filled them with fear and 
disgust f but, fortunately, they seemed to entertain no 
su^ictons. 

When .cards were introduced in the evening, he made 
one of the whist-table of the Marquess of Haverfordwest, 
whose opinion he conciliated by approving his play, and 
referring, with a deferential air, to his judgment. He 
lost; and, when paying, displayed a case well stocked 
with notes to a large amount, the sight of which seemed 
to establish his claims to the consideration of not a few 
of those around him. Lon)^ Haverfordwest immediately 
invited him to his house ; and Lord Derbyshire, in his 
most insinuating tone, told him that he would get him 
elected an honorary member of the Travellers' Club, 
where, as he evidently liked a rubber of whist, he might 
find one every night. 

** Le Chevalier is a very agreeable man," said Lord 
Haverfordwest to me; '*but a very indififerent whist- 
player. I foresee that he will become popular in Lon- 
don ; for he loses his money without, as is too often the 
case, losing his temper also ; and pays his twenties and 
fifties with more sang-froid than other men exhibit in 
losing th.eir guineas. Yes, he will be vastly popular, I 
foresee." 

** What a very distingue personage your friend, le 
Chevalier de Garency, is," remarked I^ady Godalming. 
^ He is of the noble family De Carency, near Turin, is 
he not? How easy it is to see that he is one of tancienne 
noblesse; that ton de bonne compagnie^ that air comme 
ilfautf and, above all, the tact with which be insinuates, 
rmther than pays, a compliment. Yes, these agrimena are 
only to be found in the descendants of the ancieqt noblesseJ^ 

So, here is the fastidious Lady Godalming caught by 
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bis flattery; and the supercilious Lord Haverfordwest, 
one of the roost influential leaders of fasliionable society, 
conciliated by this artful and designing man*s aflectation 
of being a bad whist-player, who loses his money freely, 
and can pay when he loses. Even so long ago as the 
period when he was at Florence, he had the reputation 
of being an adept at whist; consequently, I am persuaded 
his careless play was all a razt^ to deceive those around 
him. 

He found means to approach me, during the evening, 
and murmured in my ear,— 

*< Beware how you venture to display the fierit and 
coldness with which you have treated me this day ; for 
I have the power, ay, and the inclination too, if you 
provoke me to it, to take ample vengeance on you/' 

While uttering this audacious threat, the shameless 
dissembler was smiling as gaily and as insinuatingly as 
though he were addressing to me the most elegant com- 
pliments. But, in spite of the indignation which his 
atrocious tyranny- excited in me, I felt the dread influence 
he exercises over me ; and that, though in a splendid 
home, and surrounded by the great and noble, I was only 
his puppet — the enslaved, debased concealer, if not the 
abettor, of the crimes of the foulest and most loathsome 
monster that ever disgraced mankind. 

Every sound of his voice makes me tremble; every 
glance of his eye, like that pPthe basilisk^ transfixes his 
victim. I know not how my agitation escaped general 
remark : but Lord Annandale alone spoke of it ; and ht 
attributed it to my recent indisposition. I thought the 
party would never have terminated ; and, when at length 
they went away, a violent hysterical attack, with which I 
was seized, alarmed my dear and kind husband so much, 
that he sent for my physician, who prescribed quiet and 
repose — two blessings that are only for those free from 
guilt, and which never more will be mine on earth. Well 
might I have exclaimed, when the doctor was recom- 
mending restoratives, and gentle opiates, — 
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Pluck from the roemory s/ooled aorrow; 
Raae oat the writteo trooUes of the brain; 
And, with KHDe swe^ obfivioos mtidole, 
Clearite the aColfed boeom of that perihNH atiiff 
Which weigha opoo the heart 7" 

Little do thote aroond me dream of the terrific thral* 
dom 10 which I, the object of eovj to so manj^ am 
placed Yet there is one whose eye is ofteo upon me« 
and with an expression of suspicions scrutiny beneath 
which mine never fails to drop. This vigilant observer 
is, I scarcely need add, Claudine. Her whole manner 
towards me is changed ever since De Carency's visit to 
Aonandale Castle. There is a want of respect in it; yet 
a sort of pity, too, even more humiliating than her fa- 
miliarity. I have her as little near me as possible, and 
she perceives that our separation is intentionally arranged 
by me ; a slight which piques her into increased brut' 
^uerie. Oh, the misery, the degradation of being sub- 
jected to the insolence of our own menials ! But what 
is this minor misery in comparison with the overwhelm- 
ing ones thai I must endure? Delphine, this state of 
things cannot long continue ; I feel as if the principle of 
life was giving way beneath the fearful mental su fieri ngs 
to which I am a prey, and as if reason were tottering on 
her throne. 

Adieu, chire Delphine, I am too ill to add more than 
that I am always your affectionate friend, 

Caroline. 
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THE COUNTBSS OF ANNANDALE TO LA MARQUISE Dfi VILLEROI. 

I wRftB to you, ma chire Delphine, while Lord An- 
nandale is at the House of Lords : I have given orders 
to foe denied to all vislers, and find a relief in unburden^ 
ing my over-charged breast to you. 

Bui first let me express, though I can only faintly do 
80, how deeply, how truly, I deplore the painful circum- 
stances in which you and poor Fioresian are placed. I 
must, however, do more thnn sympathise with you, ma 
pauvre chtre amie. The five thousand pounds bequeathed 
me by the dear and wronged Augusta, shall be forthwith 
remitted to Paris, and placed at your disposal. If it be 
sufficient to extricate Fioresian from prison I shall re- 
joice ; if not, it will, at all events, conduce to render his 
itejour in that melancholy abode less annoying, and leave 
you less dependent on his aunt. Do not wrong me, chirs 
iDelphine, by supposing that I could now smile, as^in 
past times, at the afTection of Florestan and yourself. 
Far from it; I would conjure you both to cultivate it to 
the utmost, convinced, as I now am, that hap[finess is to 
be found alone in domestic love, — the only love that is 
free from sorrow or reproach. 

A parcel has just been brought me, contatniog the 
most beautiful pair of diamond bracelets imaginable, a 
gift from Lord Annandale. How he overpowers me with 
generosity and tenderness, of which J know myself to be 
so unworthy ! How strange and inscrutable is the hu- 
man heart! If, when I formed my vile and wicked 
scheme of destroying the reputation of the pure, the 
sainted Augusta, in order to take her place, any one had 
told me that I should ever entertain the affectioji for 
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Lord Annandale which I now feel, I shoald have smtled 
in derision at the seeming improbability. Yet I do love 
him— -not* it is true, with the wild and enthusiastic pas- 
sion of early youth, but with a tendemtss and a gratitude 
which continued kindness could alone excite. This 
new-born sentiment adds to my misery, by makin|^ me 
tremble at the possibility of the loss of his— a misfortune 
inevitable, should he discover my crimes. 

A letter from Parjs, but the superscription is not ia 
your hand, so I shall let it remain unopened for the 
present. 

Hark ! I hear some one coming; it mnst be — it is my 
dear, my kind husband. 



LA MARaUISE DS VrLLBROI TO THE COUNTESS OF ANKANDAI^ 

Plaignez mou ma chlre CarMne^ ear je suis la phis 
malheureuse de femmes. Deceived by him I trusted, 
by him for whom I incurred my mother's lasting dis- 
pleasure and my own reproach. I am wretched, and I 
know not where to turn for consolation. 

I told you in n^y last that I had written to the dtui^ to 
inform him of the disagreeable dilemma in whi'ch I am 
placed, and to state my intention of seeking an asylum 
at^the Comtesse de Hauteforte's. When Lisette return- 
ed from his hotel, I perceived an expression of minted 
anger and grief 'in her countenance that I fancied boded 
me no good ; and when I tore open the letter, alas ! my 
fears were but too well confirmed. His mode of address- 
ing me was so constrained, so cold and ceremonious, that 
I had not perused three lines of his note before I felt 
convinced ne no longer loved me. I questioned Lisette 
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as ta the caiue of her changed aapect; dreading yet im- 
patieot to learn, if it had any refereoce to the c/tic, or if 
she could explain the cause of his estrangeoient. My 
reiterated codoroands to tell tne mil she knew, drew from 
her the confession that Fran9ois, the valet de chambre of 
the due, who had long since prosiised her marriage, had 
treated her with the utmost coldiless and disdain. The 
poor creature wept bitterly while she related her lover's 
cruelty. He had told her that the due had commanded 
him to break off his attachment to mademoiselle Lisette, 
and to transfer it to the femme de eliambre of the lady 
with whom he, the duc^ is at present in love. Think, 
ehlre Caroline, what I felt at hearing this ! The blood 
receoed from my tortured heart, and rushed to my brain, 
which has ever since throbbed with agony. 

" I told Francois, mad'ame la marquUe,** resumed 
Lisette, ** that if monsieur le due was faithless, that was * 
no excuse for his being so, and reminded him of all the 
promises he had made me ; but, would madame la mar' 
guise believe it, the perfidious Franeois said, that he 
must obey his master's orders ; and added, that he had 
only offered his vows to me because the due commanded 
Jhim, it being the general usage for the valei de chambre 
to form an attachment to the femme de chambre of the 
lady preferred by his master." 

How was my pride and delicacy wounded by this 
speech of the weeping Lisette ! I really felt ashamed to 
meet her e3re. 

^^M! madame la marquiee,^^ sobbed she, ^^ruiUB 
eommes Men d plaimdre^ car nous sommes totttes lea 
deux trompies; vous, par le mcAtre; e/ moi, par le 
valet. Ah! les hommes^ les hommes! ils sont tous de 
mime, et nous sommes toujour s leurs dupes ! I en- 
deavoured, but, alas! in vain, madame^ to discover 
who the lady is to whom monsieur le due is at present 
attached, in order that I might know who my rival is, 
but ce perftde Francois refused to give me the sliirhtest 
clue. Ah! It vilain homme^ eamme il m^a ttompe!** 
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Who can it be that has sedoetd ihe faithless due from 
his allegiance T Yes, it is, it must be, the Dochesse de 
liarfleur. I fiow remember he used to praise her beauty; 
and I, fool that I was, joined in his admiration. Again 1 
have perused his letter. He advises me to leave no 
means untried in order to effect a reconciliation with ma 
iante^ and on no account to seek an asytom with the 
Comtesse de Haoteforte. He never liked her, or ap- 
proved of my friendship for her; but what interest can 
he now have in where I go, or what becomes of me ? 
Ah ! I guess the motive for his advice. He 'knows that 
the Duchesse de Harfleur is on habits of intimacy with 
the Comtesse de Haotelbrte ; and dreads that^ beneath 
her loof, I should become acquainted with hts perfidy. 
I will intstantly g<i to her, for she is now my sole refuge. 
Shef at least, will pity if she cannot console me. 

I am distracted, Caroline I My brain burns, and my 
heart throbs nearly to bursting. Never was there such 
deception, such baseness, as that to which I have been 
made the victim ! But let me relate the particulars to 
you while I have strength to do so, for the combined ef* 
fects of conflicting passions have rendered me so ill, that 
I am almost incapable of the exertion. 

I left off writing to you, to proceed to Madame de 
Hauteforte's — it maddens me to write her odious name. 
On arriving at her porte cocker^ I saw the cabriolet of 
that false and heartless man, the due, and instantly con* 
eluded that he had sought an interview with her thus 
early, to urge her to go and advise me to conciliate ma 
tanle. Her porter told my servant that madame la eom* 
tesse was not at home; on hearing which, I assured him 
that his mistress' would certainly receive my visit, al- 
though she excluded all others. He shook his head, 
looked incredulous, and I again repeated that the eomtease 
would be sure to receive me. 

** I am very sorry to refuse madame la marquise the 
entree,^' replied he, '* fnots quoifaire ? Madame la com'*^ 
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tesse has given strict orders that no one is to be admitted 
when mi>nneur le due is with her, and there is no day 
in which I am not compelled to send away Tisiters, but 
the fault is not mine." 

Such was my rage and indignation, that I felt capable, 
at that moment, of committing any folly — nay, more, 
any crime. I longed to force my way to the presence 
of this perfidious pair, and to overwhelm them with my 
just reproaches ; but, as I caught the glances of the por- 
ter, and my own servant, I was recalled to a sense of 
prudence, and determined on not exposing myself to their 
animadversions by any di^plafr of the jealousy and anger 
that was tortnring me. I drove to Sk Pelagic to see 
poor Florestan, and make him acquainted with the per- 
fidy of both these wretches. 

Had you seen hiin, Caroline, your heart, like mine, 
would have ached at the terrible change that has taken 
place in his appearance ; and the still more terrible one 
in his habits and manners. When I bad informed him 
of what I came to relate, he burst into a frantic laugh, 
and then, for the first time, I discovered that he was in- 
toxicated. Yes, Caroline, even at two oVlock in the 
afternoon he was in a state that at onpe alarmed and dis- 
gusted me. 

** And so, my poor Delphine, you have been duped as 
well as I !" exclaimed he, his utterance impeded by a 
hiccough ; tnais uoyez tranquiUe^ chtre amie, tu seras 
vtng6,je ten repond.** 

He lavished every possible term of reproach on the 
due and comteese^ and revealed to me, that more than 
half his pecuniary embarrassments had been occasioned 
by the sums he had raised, at usurious interest, to extri- 
cate them from theirs. Yes, Caroline, I, who foolishly 
believed that the due had, on more than one occaeion, 
come forward to assist my poor Florestan, and felt grate- 
ful to him for it, have now ascertained thai he, like this 
vile object of his present preference, has plunged htm in 
ruin. 

17* 
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Yetf in the midst of intoxication, and its debasiog ef- 
fects, the good heart and kind disposition of my poor 
' husband shone conspicuous. 1 could have wept over hi» 
degradation, forgetful of my own, in the interest and pity 
he excited. 

** duh fna pauvre' Delphine^^ said he, '* eeite me- 
chante coquine ttoU iaujours jahuse de toi — ioU ^tii 
ctaU »i geniille, si bon enfantn qui ne m^a jdmaia cher^, 
the querelle, EUe etoit fachie^ quand je te donnois It 
plus petit cadeuu et avifle d'en regevair elle mime; 
mats je Parrangerai, soyez en sure; et lux aussi, le 
coquin .'" ^ 

I have taken a lodging dose to Si. Pelagie, that I may 
be near my poor Florcstan, the only friend I now have. 
I shall pass all my days with him during his incarcera- 
tion, and endeavour to wean- him from this dreadful habit 
of intoxication, ^hich has been, I am convinced, induced 
by solitude and depression of spirits. Why have I so 
long left him a prey to their influence ? I hear a noise — 
a cry and weeping ; what can it be ? 



Madatne la comtesse^^^li has become my painful task 
to conclude the letter of my unfortunate niece. She is no 
more ! having closed her errors by a crime that has 
plunged us all in terror and dismay. Yes, roadame, a 
life of folly has been terminated by suicide. Her unhap- 
py husband, my nephew, having fallen, mortally wound- 
ed, by the sword of her seducer, the wretched wife struck 
by horror and remorse, has destroyed herself by laudanum. 
How far your evil exanfiple and counsel may have tended 
to produce this fearful catastrophe, I leave your own con- 
science to determine. Do not stifle its whispers ; but, 
ere it be too late, turn from your wickedness, and seek. 
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by repentance, to make your peace with an offended 
God. 

Your Voluminous correspondence with my unfortunate 
niece I have looked over, sealed up, and addressed to 
Lord Vernon, the bereaved. father, who owes to your vile 
machinations the stain cast on the honour of his innocent 
daughter, and, eventually, that daughter's death. 1 was 
tempted to consign these proofs of your duplicity and 
wickedness to the husband you have duped, and whose 
name yon dishonour ; but, on reflection, I have refrained 
from so doing, to prove that 1 am not atissi mechanU que 
bite," as you pronounced me to be. 

You, madam, have ever piqued yourself on your esprit 
Let me now ask you, what have been its results ? Ruin, 
dishonour, and death, to all whose destiny you could in- 
fluence, and to yourself, But no, J leave your fate 

unpredicted ; for it needs no sibyl's prescience to divine, 
that it must be as dark as your crimes. 

Eleonore, Duchbsse de Chateaumeuf. 



FROM THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD 

MORDAONT, ESQ. 

^^ ♦ 

My DEAR MoRDAUNT, — Recalled to England by the 
dangerous illness of my sister, I find myself again in 
London, after more than a year's absence, with broken 
health, and spirits so depressed, as to render a sojourn in 
this gay metropolis most uncongenial to my feelings.—- 
Though the grief that drove me from my native land has 
been calmed by lime and reason, enough of old regrets 
remain to unfit me from mingling with those from whom 
I can expect no sympathy, and whose presence awakens 
only painful recolieciions. 
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My first inquiries have been fpr Lord and Lady Ver« 
non. They are, God be thanked ! belter than f dared to 
hope. The Delawards have devoted much of their (irae 
to console them ; and they have succeeded in reconciling 
them to the decrees of Proviijence, the more easily from 
the conviction the excellent and bereaved parents feel, of 
being, ere long, reunited to her they Have lo^ 

Lady Delaward is the molbei of a daughter, whom she 
has named Augusta, and to whom Lord and Lady Ver- 
non are fondly attached. 

You have, of course, heard that Annandale is married 
to Miss Montressor. Does not this union explain the 
motive of the scheme against the honour and peace of 
the wronged and innocent being I deplore ? a scheme in 
which, even from the commencement, I suspected Miss 
Montressor to be implicated. I shuddered on hearing of 
the unholy nuptials. Unhappy Annandale \ how has lie 
been duped 1 He, 

' ** Like the bue Judean, threw a pearl away. 
Richer than all bis Uibe !*' 

My sister's malady has assumed a more favourable 
aspect, and her physicians think that the influence of a 
mjlder climate may restore her to health. I shall ac- 
company her to Italy, and devote all my time and atten- 
tion to this, the only tie that now binds me to life. 

A most fearful piece of. intelligence has this moment 
been communicated to me. How inscrutable are the 
ways of Providence ! Annandale is no more. He has 
been murdered by the Chevalier de Carency— the seducer 
of the wife has been the assassin of the husband. Lord 
Calderwood has given me the particulars of this horrid 
affair, and has been with one or two friends of the family 
to Annandale House, and heard the depositions of the 
servants. The evidence of the femme de chambre of 
the wretched Lady Annandale proves, that having enter- 



* 
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tained suspicions disadvantageous to the Chevalier de 
Garency, she had communicated them to the valei d^. 
chambre^ and both agreed, when that wretch insisted on 
seeing their lady (though informed by the porter that she 
was not visible,) to remain in wailing in the anteroom, 
where they could overhear what occurred. The veUet 
^nd femme de chambre state, that on le chevalier'a enter-, 
ing the chamber, he reproached the countess, in terms of 
gross insolence, for having refused to leceive him. 
Lady Annandale spoke in so low a tone of voice that 
they heard not her reply, but he menaced her loudly and 
violently. They distinctly heard him demand money 
from her; and, shortly after, exultingly exclaim, '*It is 
well ! these diamonds shall be mine.'* Lady Annandale 
appeared greatly agitated, entreated him not to take the 
diamonds, promising that, if he returned them to her, 
she would, on the next day, give him the money he re- 
quired; but he refused to comply with her request. 
They heard the unhappy woman exclaim, *'On my 
knees I entreat you — ^1 implore you, restore to me the 
bracelets ! my husband will expect to see them, and, if I 
cannot produce them, I shall be ruined.'' 

At this moment they heard Lord Annandale ascend 
the stairs ; and they had only time to retreat into another 
room when they heard him struggling with le chevalier^ 
and the countess uttering frantic cries. They gave the 
alarm ; the servants rushed into the room, and discovered 
their lord mortally wounded by a poniard, and his 
wretched wife senseless on the body of her murdered 
husband. The assassin was seized after a desperate re- 
sistance; and on his person was found a pair of diamond 
bracelets, which bad that day been presented to Lady 
Annandale by her lord, as was proved by* an unfinished 
letter open on her table. 

The suite of apartments occupied by le chevcdier, at a* 
fashionable hotel, have been searched ; and several valua- 
ble articles of jewellery, since recognised by theyWnme 
d€ chambre as having belonged to her mistress, as well 
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ms various other trinkets, were fouad, wliicb, it is sap- 
posed, will lea4 to the discovery of other crimes. 

The ^ile assassin is commitied to prison, and an in- 
quest is now being held on the body of the unfortunate 
Annandale. To-morrow we shall hear the resulu My 
nerves have been greatly shaken by this horrid catastro- 
phe, which has excited general consternation in London. 
The wretched Lady Annandale has been delirious ever 
since thfi murder; and her health has lately been so 
much impaired, that her recovery is doubtful. 

I send you the particulars of the evidence that trans- 
pired at the inquest. 

The coroner's inquest has brought in a verdict of wil- 
ful murder against le Chevalier de Carency, who is com- 
mitted to prison. The femme de chambre slated, on her 
exaipination, that she saw this man, for the first time, 
about a year and a quarter ago, in the village of Langley, 
near to which the countess was then residing with her 
aunt: that he at that period appeared in a state of the 
most abject poverty, and attracted her notice, as being a 
very suspicious-looking person. The next morning the 
aunt of the comtesse was found strangled in her bed,— 
her escritoire and jewel-case rifled ; and, though the doors 
and windows of the house were all found fastened on the 
inside, which precluded the belief that the murderer could 
have entered or left the house, she still had, more than 
once, associated the dreadful event with the apparition of 
the suspicious-looking man she had seen that day in the. 
village. The steward of the murdered lady was tried 
for, and convicted of the murder, owing to a ring and 
bank-note belonging to her having been found in his pos- 
session. 

About seven weeks ago, the prisoner came to Annan- 
dale Castle, disguised in a light-coloured wig and large 
moustaches. He inquired for the yemme de c&if»6re,and 
gave her a letter for her lady, which he insisted on her 
delivenng, in a very peremptory tone. She thought she. 
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TMOgnned him ; but the change in the colour of his hair 
and nKMnstaches made her doublful. 

Her mistress was exceedingly agitated on receiving the 
)etler, and seemed greatly alarmed and apprehensive. 
That night she gave her a packet, which felt as if it con* 
tained bank-notes, to deliver to the prisoner when be 
called the next day ; which order she fulfiited. Her lady 
never appeared the same since; but was always .tppre* 
hensive and nervous. ' The serrants, who saw the pri- 
soner at Annandale CasUd, remarked his bad connteiiavce 
and suspicious looks. 

Soon after the family came to London, Claodine Gan- 
chet was in the boudoir of her ladyship, attaching some 
diamonds to the sleeves of a court dress, to be worn next 
day at the drawfng-room, when the prisoner was an- 
nounced. The com lease became so agitated, on seeing 
him enter, that she let fall the Serin containing the jewels. 
The prisoner was dressed like a grand 8eigneur,zn6 bad 
left off his light-coloured wig, whiskers, and moustaches. 
The countess dismissed Claudine, though the latter could 
see that her ladyship dreaded an interview with the pri- 
soner. 

In an hour af\er she was summoned to her lady, whom 
she found much indisposed ; and* never since ' saw. the 
diamonds, until she recognised some of them which were 
found in the pri8oner*s apartments. Her ladyship had 
told her that she had locked up the jewels, which state* 
ment Claudine did not credit. The servants, who had 
seen the prisoner at Annandale Castle, did not at first 
recollect him when he came to the town house ; yet, not- 
withstanding the metamorphosis in bis appearance, they 
now identified him. Claudine always thought her lady 
entertained for him a strong dislike, as well as dread. 

When the prisoner dined with his lordship, a few days 
ago, Claudine observed that her lady seemed agitated and 
nervous; and,' when the party broke up, her ladyship had 
an hysterical attack. 

I add a few more particulars connected with the late 
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terrible event. I have just learned, that among the valaa- 
ble jewels discovered in the trunks of the Chevalier Ga- 
rency, some have been identified ae having belonged to 
the late Mrs. Wickenham, the aunt of the wretched Ladj 
Aonandale, who was robbed and murdered some fifteen 
months ago. Two portraits, from which the diamond set- 
ting had been broken, were found ; and the femme dt 
thambre of the deceased lady, who had been sent for, 
has recognised them, and other articles, as having been 
the property of her mistress, in whose possession she 
saw them onty the day before her death. The prisoner 
is, thereforCt now accused of the murder of Mrs. Wick- 
enham ; and, what is remarkable, has been identified by 
the landlord of the village alehouse where he stopped, 
who recognised him by the circumatanoa of his wanting 
the little finger on the left hand ; to whicb fact one of his 
children drew the landlord's attention when the prisoner 
was eating his supper. 

The cuiprh evinces the utmost obduracy, and refuses 
all explanation. Lady Annandale continues ia an ex- 
tremely dangerous state, without a single lucid interval 
since the death of her husband. 

What a fearful monster is this De Carency ! but he will 
soon meet the just punishment of his fiendish atrocities. 

I have this moment beard that the guilty and unhappy 
Lady Annandale is no more. Wretched woman ! fearful to 
others and to herself have been the efifects of her guilt ; 
for, even in the accomplishment of her schemes, she 
found only the remorse and misery that never fail, sooner 
or later, to await on crime. 

Ever, my dear Mordaunt, 

Sincerely yours, 

NOTTUIGBAII. 



THU END. 
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